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COMMENT 


As in the autumn of 1896, so at this time, the eyes of poli- 
ticians are fixed upon Ohio. Should the Democrats carry the 
Legislature, or even make great gains over the vote cast by 
them in recent years, they would be encouraged to make a 
concerted and energetic campaign in all the doubtful States 
next year. Nor would such an incident tend, as might at 
first sight be supposed, to strengthen the influence of the 
Bryan-Johnson element in the party. Such an inference 
would be refuted by the fact that Mr. John H. Clarke, an 
avowed Gold Democrat, was nominated for United States 
Senator by the Democratic State convention, and was un- 
conditionally accepted by Mr. Bryan. Any marked gains, 
therefore, at the ballot-box would be attributed to a thorough 
reconciliation of Gold and Silver Democrats. It would follow 
that if such a reconsolidation could be effected in Ohio, 
where the Silver Democrats have been rampant and resentful, 
it could be more easily effected in Indiana, as well as in | New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 


Mr. Clarke has shown sagacity in selecting the issues on 
which his campaign is based. About the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one he naturally says nothing; and 
Mayor Johnson, the candidate for Governor, maintains an 
equally judicious reticence. That issue they justly regard 
as dead. Neither are we surprised to see that Mr. Clarke, who 
is an eminent lawyer, refrains from an attempt to narrow 
the equity powers of our judiciary by vague declamation 
against “Government by Injunction.” He would far outclass 
Mr. Hanna on the platform, and we may be quite sure, there- 
fore, that his Republican competitor for a seat in the United 
States Senate will decline the invitation to meet him in joint 
debate. The only Ohio Republican who could cope with 
Mr. Clarke upon the platform would be Senator Foraker. In 
his speech at Chillicothe on September 19 he did his best to 
shield his colleague by declaring that the only joint debate 
of interest would be one between John H. Clarke of 1903 and 
John H. Clarke of 1896. He thinks that it will keep the 
former busy until election day is gone.to answer the latter. 
He adroitly admits that the John H. Clarke of 1896 was a very 
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able and vigorous man, who said in a vigorous and forcible 
way a great many things that nobody has ever yet answered. 
That is true. 


In Kentucky some of the Gold Democrats are disposed this 
year to support Colonel Morris Belknap, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, and there is no doubt that the Republicans 
will make a desperate effort to carry the State. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. McKinley carried Kentucky in 1896, 
though by a plurality of less than three hundred, and that Mr. 
Bryan obtained in 1900 a plurality of less than eight thou- 
sand. In view of these facts it would be idle to deny that 
the State is a battle-greund, but we do not believe that it will 
go Republican this year or next. In Colorado the Democrats 
at their State convention followed the example set by Nebraska 
and Ohio and reaffirmed the Kansas City platform, free silver 
and all. This performance is no more significant than would 
be the news that the Dutch had taken Holland. Colorado, it 
will be recalled, gave Mr. Bryan a plurality of nearly 135,000 
in 1896, and almost 30,000 four years later. It is true that in 
1902 the Republicans regained contrel of Some State offices, 
but not of the Legislature, and therefore failed to prevent 
the re-election of United States Senator Teller. The offices to 
be filled this year are of no great importance, and the Repub- 
licans possibly may secure them, for only a small aggregate 
vote is likely to be polled. It is improbable that, under any 
circumstances, the five electoral votes of Colorado will go in 
1904 to the Republican nominee for the Presidency. What is 
true of Colorado is true also of Montana. Mr. Bryan carried 
that State in 1896 by upwards of 32,000 plurality, and in 1900 
by nearly 12,000. It still looks as if its three electoral votes 
would be counted for the Democratic nominee next year. 


In Maryland Mr. Edwin Warfield has been nominated for 
Governor by the Democratic State convention. He is a man 
of high character, and has set his face inflexibly against the 
corrupt use of money at elections. He has not been in public 
life since 1890, when he retired from the post of Surveyor of 
the Port of Baltimore, to which he had been appointed by 
President Cleveland. The nomination of such a man bears 
witness to Senator Gorman’s wisdom, as also does his refusal 
to permit the Maryland Democratic convention to put for- 
ward his name as a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency next year. He knows that he has some 
personal enemies among the Democrats of his State, and that 
it is of the utmost importance to his own prospects that their 
support of the State ticket this year should not be luke- 
warm. He is also aware that, as he controls the machinery 
of his party in his State, he can command Maryland’s en- 
dorsement of his candidacy for the Presidency whenever he 
wants it. In the Democratic national convention the dele- 
gates from Maryland will support any candidate whom the 
Senator prefers. We add that, outside of his own delegation, 
Senator Gorman is likely to wield a weighty, though scarcely 
decisive, influence on the choice of the national convention. 


Does Senator Gorman want the nomination for the Presi- 
dency, and could he get it if he did? The latter question is 
answered unhesitatingly in the affirmative by Mr. Clark 
Howell, the editor of the Atlanta Constitution, who should 
be in a position to know the feeling of his party leaders in 
the Southern and Eastern States with reference to the head 
of the Democratic minority in the United States Senate. 
Mr. Howell is mistaken in assuming that the Cleveland and 
Bryan wings of the party could be united better on Mr. 
Gorman than on any one else. Mr. Bryan has distinctly in- 
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timated that under no circumstances would he and _ his 
friends accept the Maryland Senator. In view of their proba- 
ble defection, Mr. Gorman could not hope to carry any one of 
the four doubtful States north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Mr. Gorman would rather be a king-maker than an abortive 
pretender to the crown. Like a large majority of the Southern 
delegates to the convention, he is likely to leave the designa- 
tion of the nominee to the doubtful States of the North. 


Mr. Howell, indeed, concedes that the voice of New York 
will be more potential with the Southern Democrats than will 
that of any other State. He adds that if New York should 
put forward Chief-Judge Parker, the South would support 
him. But what if New York and New Jersey should present 
the name of ex-President Cleveland—a contingency at least 
conceivable? Mr. Howell answers that the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland, if such a thing were possible, would totally 
disrupt the Democratic .organization in two-thirds of the 
Southern States, not to speak of the Western and other 
States. “ Disrupt” is an alarming word, but what does it 
amount to when closely scrutinized? It is no doubt possible 
that the nomination of Mr. Cleveland might split the Demo- 
cratic organization in the trans-Mississippi States, but there 
are only two of them, Colorado and Montana, with eight elect- 
oral votes between them, that any Democratic candidate 
would have much chance of carrying. As for the former 
slave States, Mr. Howell knows, as well as we know, that, 
though there might be some talk of disaffection before elec- 
tion day, Mr. Cleveland would sweep every one of them, with 
the possible exception of West Virginia and Delaware. 
Neither have we any doubt that he could come nearer to 
carrying the two States just named than could any other 
nominee of the Democracy. We come, then, to the crucial 
question, concerning which our information is, perhaps, as 
trustworthy as Mr. Howell’s—the question, namely, could Mr. 
Cleveland carry the States of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Indiana? We answer that if he is unable to 
earry those four States, there is no living Democrat who can. 


In any one of those four States any possible disaffection on 


the part of the Bryanite element would be far more than 
counterbalanced by votes gained from those Republicans who 
look with distrust upon Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is many years since so able a speech was made by a Re- 
publican statesman as that which was delivered on September 
19 by Senator Foraker at Chillicothe, Ohio. We do not be- 
lieve that any other Republican now living could equal it. 
Senator Foraker, by the way, stood in the foreground of 
polities when Mr. McKinley was unheard of, and we venture 
the prediction that he will still be conspicuous when Mr. 
Roosevelt shall have retired to private life. In the speech to 
which we refer, Senator Foraker rendered a service to his 
country, for there were passages in which he spoke not as 
« partisan, but as a patriot. No doubt he carefully kept in 
view his primary purpose, which was to promote the election 
of a Republican Governor in Ohio, and of a Republican suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hanna in one of the seats belonging to that 
State in the Senate. To that end, wherever the Republican 
programme is strong he made the utmost of its strength, and 
where it is notoriously weak he did his best to disguise the 
weakness. In what he said, however, about the imperative 
necessity of upholding the equity jurisdiction of the United 
States courts, he soared far above the ordinary level of the 
politician, and in his remarks upon the labor questién he 
administered a lesson which ex-Senator Hill might do wisely 
to heed. He pointed out how disingenuous and how danger- 
ous is the Bryanite protest against “government by injunc- 
iion,” which was proclaimed at Chicago in 1896, and echoed 
at Kansas City four vears later. 


We suppose that not one Bryanite in a thousand knows 
what the protest signifies. That protest means, if it means 
anything, that the courts of the United States ought to be 
deprived of their equity powers, one of the most useful if 
not indispensable of which is the power to avert by in- 
junction an injury for which no adequate remedy can be 
provided after the harm is done. A little reflection should 
demonstrate that not only are such equity powers essential 
to the welfare and the safety of individuals and of the com- 
monwealth, but the expression of a doubt concerning the fit- 


ness of the Federal tribunals to exercise such powers is 
obviously an impeachment of their impartiality and wisdom 
that would be detrimental, if not fatal, to their usefulness 
through the whole sphere of their judicial functions. As 
Senator Foraker pointed out at Chillicothe, no greater calam- 
ity could befall our people than the serious impairment of 
the reputation of our Federal courts. Such an impairment 
might be even the beginning of the end of the republic, for 
men will not long tolerate a government that does not uphold 
a judiciary believed to be free and untrammelled. The true 
friend of labor-unions, he said, is the man who will tell them 
the truth, and not the demagogue, who, prating of friendship, 
holds out false promises and illusive hopes of something that 
is unattainable. Recent events have proved that when Mr. 
Roosevelt interposed between operators and miners in the an- 
thracite-coal strike, labor-unions were encouraged to believe 
that he could and would go much further on their. behalf; 
that he would, for example, at their behest, shut non-unionist 


‘labor out of Federal employment. This, of course, Mr. Roose- — 


velt is unable to do without violating the spirit, if not the 
letter, of our laws, and the result is that the labor-unions 
look upon him as a deceiver. They can never make any such 
mistake about Senator Foraker. They will always know ex- 
actly where he stands. 


It is alleged that labor-unionists can control in a Presi- 
dential election nearly 2,500,000 Votes. Will these votes be 
east for Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 if he shall receive the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency? Until very recently it 
was assumed that the question should be answered unhes- 
itatingly in the affirmative, and the assumption furnished the 
strongest ground for believing that the Republican nomina- 
tion would go to Mr. Roosevelt. If he can only get a fraction 
of those votes, and if a majority of them are likely to be cast 
against him, what reason is there for preferring him to some 
other candidate—an older, if not an abler, soldier in the Re- 
publican ranks? . The supposition that he was likely to get 
all the votes controlled by the labor-unions was founded on 


«the fact that, as President, he had transcended his constitu- 


tional functions, by interposing between the miners and the 
operators in the anthracite region, and thereby rendered the 
former an invaluable service. The hypothesis was open to con- 
tradiction on two grounds. First: Many miners are disposed 
to regard the alleged service rendered them by Mr. Roosevelt 
in appointing the Coal-Strike Commission as insignificant, if 
not nil. They point out that the award of the commission 
did not recognize their labor-unions as corporate entities, en- 
titled to speak for the enrolled miners, though such recog- 
nition was the principal aim of the strikers. They point out, 
further, that such concessions favorable to them as were 
made by the award had been offered months before by the op- 
erators themselves. They point out, finally, that while the 
advantages alleged to have been derived by them from the 
commission are superfluous or illusory, the disadvantage is 
serious, because the commission propounded the principle that 
no discrimination should be made by employers, public or pri- 
vate, between laborers, on the ground that some of them do or 
do not belong to labor-unions. 


The fact that this principle is logically and inevitably de- 
duced from the spirit of aur political institutions does not in 
the least commend it to labor-unionists, who are indignant and 
disgusted to find that Mr. Roosevelt intends to abide by this 
righteous principle in his dealing with the employees of the 
Federal government. They evidently took for granted that 
the President of the United States, when he transcended. his 
functions by appointing the Coal-Strike Commission, did so 
for the exclusive purpose of capturing the labor-unionist’s 
vote, and that, therefore, he could be trusted to accept for his 
personal rule of conduct only so much of the commission’s 
award as would seem likely to promote the interests of labor- 
unions. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
they were shocked to learn that Mr. Roosevelt would not per- 
mit Foreman W. A. Miller to be dismissed from the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office in Washington for no better reason than 
that he was objectionable to a labor-union. The shock in- 
stantly converted them from friends into critics of the Presi- 
dent; and they now seem determined to impose upon him the 
unpleasant choice between losing their votes at the next Presi- 
dential election, or submitting unconditionally to the fiat of 
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the labor-unions. The Washington Central Labor-Union is 
sending to all-Jabor-unions in the United States a copy of the 
resolutions which it has just adopted, declaring that the Presi- 
dent’s order reinstating Miller is an unfriendly act, and 
urging labor-unions throughout the United States to petition 
Mr. Roosevelt to modify his order of “no discrimination,” 
and to dismiss Miller from the Federal service. If it be true 
that the step taken by the Washington labor-union was known 
to the officers of the American Federation of Labor, and has 
had their approval, it is obvious that Mr. Roosevelt must 
either knuckle to the labor-unionists or defy them. 


As the extrfi session of Congress approaches—there seems to 
be no doubt that the Fifty-eighth Congress, although not yet 
officially convoked, will assemble on November 9—there are 
signs of increased activity in the purgation of the postal ser- 
vice and of the Interior Department. There is nothing so 
much dreaded by official wrong-doers as investigations by 
committees of Congress on which both political parties are 


represented. There is no known way of escaping exposure at 


the hands of a minority report, especially in a twelvemonth 
preceding an election for the Presidency. So the cabinet offi- 
cers whose subordinates have enjoyed impunity for some six 
years, are bestirring themselves with an energy, which, in the 
case of Secretary Hitchcock, we believe to be genuine, and 
which, even on the part of the Postmaster-General Payne, 
presents a lively semblance of sincerity. A New York poli- 
tician, State Senator George E. Green, Chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee in his county, was on September 19 ar- 
rested and arraigned in Binghamton on two indictments 
recently found against him and George K. Beavers, by the 
Federal Grand Jury in Washington. Green is the president 
of the International Time Recording Company. He and 
Beavers are charged with conspiring to defraud the Federal 
government in the purchase of time recorders for the Post- 
Office Department. The accusation is, in other words, that 
on November 1, 1901, State Senator Green entered into a 
conspiracy with Beavers whereby the latter was to receive a 
commission of ten per cent. for every time recorder pur- 
chased by the Post-Office Department. Specific allegations 
are made in the indictment as to the dates on which Green 
had checks for divers sums made out to him by the Time Re- 
cording Company, and on which he in turn gave his personal 
checks for the same amount to Beavers. We observe that 
Green has had the decency to withdraw completely from the 
Republican organization, so long as he rests under any im- 
putation of dishonest acts. Turning to the frauds alleged to 
have been committed by Federal officials upon Indians in the 
Indian Territory, we observe with satisfaction that a ruthless 
investigation awaits them at the hands of Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, who has been designated by Secretary Hitchcock 
for the purpose. 


It appears that Postmaster-General Payne violated not only 
decency but also the civil service law when he dismissed Miss 
Huldah D. Todd from a fourth-class post-office in Delaware, on 
the avowed ground that she was personally and politically ob- 
noxious to Mr. Alee, the Addicks United States Senator from 
that State. Civil Service Commissioner Greene maintains that 
by the civil service rules, as amended by President Roosevelt 
in March, 1903, all fourth-class postmasters are brought with- 
in the classified service, and cannot be removed from office 
on the ground alleged by Mr. Payne. It is, as Commissioner 
Greene points out, a common misapprehension that. the civil 
service law and the rules promulgated thereunder are confined 
in their operation to those officeholders who have been sub- 
jected to competitive examination. This assertion seems to be 
warranted by the language of the civil service rules, promul- 
gated by Mr. Roosevelt on April 15, 1903. Rule IT. says 
that the classified service shall include all officers and em- 
ployees in the executive civil service of the United States 
heretofore or hereafter appointed or employed, in positions 
now existing, or hereafter to be created, whether compensated 
by a fixed salary or otherwise, except persons employed merely 
as laborers, and persons whose appointments are subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. As fourth-class postmasters are 
officers or employees in the executive civil service of the United 
States, and are not employed merely as laborers, and are not 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, it seems indisputable 
that they are in the classified service. 
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If they are in the classified service, it is clear that fourth- 
class postmasters are subject to the provisions of Civil Service 
Rule IL., promulgated by Mr. Roosevelt, one of whose provi- 
sions is that no discrimination shall be exercised, threatened, 
or promised by any person in the executive civil service, 
against or in favor of an applicant or employee in the classi- 
fied service, because of his political or religious opinions or 
affiliations. Another provision of Rule I., also applicable to 
all persons in the classified service, is that no person in the 
executive civil service shall use his official authority or in- 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with an election, or 
affecting the result thereof. It follows that if a fourth-class 
postmaster be removed because he refused to render political 
service to any party or politician, or because he refused to be 
coerced in his political action, or to contribute money for 
political purposes, it would be in violation of law. It is now 
for Theodore Roosevelt, the civil service reformer, to say 
whether Postmaster-General Payne or Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Greene has taken the correct view of the law govern- 
ing the removal of Miss Todd from a fourth-class post-office. 
We await his decision with some interest. 


Apparently Mr. Roosevelt has no present expectation, 
and, indeed, no desire, of attracting Democratic votes. 
Had he privately cherished such a desire, as his predecessor 
unquestionably did, he would have left undone some things 
that he has chosen to do, and would have done some others 
that he has omitted to perform. He would, for instance, have 
avoided certain acts, which, though they may gain for him the 
colored vote in the doubtful States, have exercised a repelling 
influence upon many non-partisan Northern whites, who ap- 
preciate the gravity of the race problem by which their 
brethren in the South are confronted. On the other hand, 
Mr. Roosevelt went out of his way to offend every Democratic 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic, and every Demo- 
crat in New Jersey, when he suppressed all mention of General 
McClellan’s name in the speech which he delivered at the un- 
veiling of a monument to New Jersey troops on the battle- 
field of Antietam. Had he forgotten that General McClel- 
lan was a Governor of New Jersey, and a resident of that 
State when he died, and, above all, that he commanded in the 
memorable action which only ecasuists will refuse to call a 
victory, inasmuch as it was followed by Lee’s retreat across 
the Potomac, and by the abandonment of his project of in- 
vasion? Did he not foresee that, when he delivered a speech 
at Antietam, and avoided any allusion to the commander by 
whom the victory was won, he would recall to many an auditor 
Byron’s impressive averment that “ Czsar’s pageant, shorn of 
Brutus’s bust, did but of Rome’s great son remind her more?” 


At the hour when we write, the term fixed for the exchange 
of ratification of the Panama canal treaty is about to expire, 
and there is no trustworthy indication that the enemies of the 
treaty in the Colombian Senate will, at the last moment, with- 
draw their opposition. There is, indeed, a report that, if the 
French Canal Company would pay five million dollars, or one- 
eighth of the forty million dollars it is to receive from the 
United States, for Colombia’s assent to the sale of its franchise 
and plant to the United States, the treaty would be quickly 
taken up and ratified by both Houses of Congress at Bogota. 
If such a proposal has been made, it is at once shameless and 
impracticable. It would be shameless, for it would be tanta- 
mount to an avowal that the opposition to the treaty based 
on constitutional and patriotic pleas had been a mere trick 
to secure delay, during which plans for the extortion of more 
money could be carried out. We have never credited Bogota 


. politicians with much self-respect, or with much regard for 


the opinion of the world, but we did not suppose that a city, 
ostensibly civilized, existed where so brazen a confession of 
contemptible motives could be made. 


The exposure of the character of Central-American “ states- 
men” may, from one point of view, be welcomed as timely, 
for it shows that such men should not be permitted to take any 
administrative or judicial part in the management of the 
canal zone, and that the concession made by the treaty of 
joint authority to Colombian officials under certain circum- 
stances would have led to endless trouble. The lesson should 
be turned to account when we come to negotiate a treaty with 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, a step which we may be compelled 
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to take, unless the provinces of Panama and Veragua, possibly 
assisted by the province of Cauca, shall declare and establish 
their independence of Colombia. The attempt to. extort five 
million dollars from the French Canal Company for assent to 
the sale of its franchise—an assent already supposed to be 
paid for by the lump sum of ten million dollars promised by 
the United States to Colombia—bears witness to an incredible 
amount of ignorance regarding the difference between a régime 
of law and order, such as prevails in France, and the anarch- 
istic state of things which exists at Bogota. How could the 
officers of the Panama Canal Company pay Colombia five 
million dollars? They do not possess the money, and nobody 
would lend it to them for the purpose, until the promise to re- 
pay such a sum had been sanctioned at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s stockholders. The convocation and assembling of such 
a meeting would take time, and it is by no means certain that 
French investors, who are both thrifty and high-spirited, 
would submit to such a barefaced attempt at robbery. 


We have discussed elsewhere the curious and seemingly 
hopeless condition in which the British Unionist party, so 
powerful but yesterday, has been placed by the resignation 
from the cabinet of Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand, and 
of the most uncompromising free-traders on the other, and 
by the double-faced position assumed by Premier Balfour 
himself. What we would here point out is the lamentable 
failure on the part of Mr. Balfour and of Mr. Chamberlain, 
both of whom protest an earnest desire to secure American 
good-will, to consider even momentarily the question whether 
England has not less to gain from tightening the bonds of 
the British Empire than from securing the cordial and un- 
shakable friendship of the United States. It should be, one 
would think, quite evident that, if England could obtain a 
formal alliance with the United States, or what, practically, 
would be equivalent, such intimate relations of international 
amity as would render a formal alliance superfluous, she would 
be far better safeguarded against any possible outbreak of 
Continental enmity than she could be by any conceivable 
consolidation of the British Empire. So long as she retained 
the friendship of her colossal daughter State, England need 
never dread starvation or the loss of her ascendency at sea, 
although nearly all the rest of Europe should be arrayed once 
more against her, as it was at one juncture during the 
Napoleonic wars. 


Even if the time should ever come when the surplus food 
products of the Canadian Northwest would suffice to feed the 
British population, it is certain that Canada would contribute 
next to nothing to the British navy, which might be exposed 
to attack on the part of all the Continental powers, while, on 
the other hand, it is obvious that the very breadstuffs upon 
which England would depend could never reach the seaboard 
on this side of the Atlantic if the United States were hostile. 
It would be a fool’s bargain for England to follow Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s suggestion, and, for the purpose of averting the pos- 
sible secession of Canada, to make such concessions to the 
Dominion as would inevitably alienate the vast American re- 
public. It is especially amazing that such an act of folly 
should be countenanced by Mr. Balfour, who has been sup- 
posed to approve heartily of the course pursued five years ago 
by his elder kinsman, the late Lord Salisbury, when the latter 
strove so wisely to undo the evil work of a hundred years, and 
to regain for England the lost affection of her thirteen 
colonies, transferred by time into a mighty common- 
wealth. There is no doubt that, by the patience and for- 
bearance with which Lord Salisbury received Mr. Cleveland’s 
Venezuela Message, and that by the magnanimity with which 
he returned good for evil when he forbade certain Continental 
powers to interpose between us and Spain, he did much to 
wipe out the rankling memories of our civil war, of the war 
of 1812, and of the war of the Revolution, and to erase from our 
school-books the details of an ancient tale of wrong. Is it worth 
while for Mr. Balfour to frustrate his great kinsman’s aim? 

John Morley’s Life of Gladstone, so long and patiently 
awaited, will come, after all, at a most opportune time. 
Never since the introduction of the second Home Rule bill 
have Gladstonian principles been so in the ascendant, and it 
is impossible to touch any living issue that is not reminiscent 
of the great statesman’s name. The great Tory measure of 


Irish land purchase is nothing but a Gladstonian principle, 
carried farther than the House of Lords would have allowed 
Gladstone to carry it. He laid the foundation of land pur- 
chase in his Irish Church Act of 1869, and raised the first 
story in the Land Act of 1881. The other great world-issue 
of the hour is not less Gladstonian;-it was the great Liberal 
leader who first awakened England and all western Europe 
to the horrors of Turkish rule which brought about the “ Bul- 
garian atrocities ” of 1876; and if Gladstone could have made 
his policy prevail, frankly supporting Russia and the San 
Stefano Treaty, we should have none of the Macedonian 
abominations which to-day shock the sense of the civilized 
world. They are the direct result of the handiwork of Glad- 
stone’s great rival, Disraeli, who, with Bismarck, succeeded 
in perpetrating Turkish anarchy, plunder, and dishonor. 
Again, the present day marks the eclipse and imminent ex- 
tinction of the Chauvinst spirit of the jingoes, against which 
Gladstone fought so long and so well; and, finally, it is more 
than probable that John Morley will once more be a cabinet 
minister, fighting for the Gladstonian tradition of humanity, 
before his life of the great statesman reaches a second edition. 


General Petroff, chief of Prince Ferdinand’s cabinet, has 
made important statements in reply to the charge that Bul- 
garia has permitted the Macedonian insurgents to pass 
freely across the frontier into and from Turkey, a charge 
which has brought Turkey and Bulgaria to the brink of 
war. General Petroff declares that the fault lies wholly 
with Turkey. Bulgarian posts along the frontier are few 
and far between, while Turkey, though making constant 
complaints, will not allow Bulgaria to increase their number. 
Turkey, on the other hand, has a complete cordon of posts; 
nevertheless the Macedonian insurgéats come and go, practi- 
cally as they please. For this extraordinary laxity, the Bul- 
garian Premier gives the following reason: the Turkish troops 
along the frontier are, for the most part, raw levies from Asia 
Minor, cultivators dragged from their fields to a foreign land. 
They are laborers, who have no fancy for dying in battle. 
They let the insurgents pass on into the interior of Macedonia, 
because to oppose them would mean to face dynamite, bombs, 
and Miannlicher rifle fire: while their future doings in Mace- 
donia are no concern of these Asiatic outposts, whether men or 
officers. 


General Petroff further tells us that, once across the frontier, 
the insurgents are greatly favored by the nature of the coun- 
try; they are even more favored, he adds, by the temper 
of the Turkish army. The Turkish troops are not seeking for 
battles, they are seeking for loot. They burn and plunder vil- 
lages, burning them, indeed, to conceal their marauding, and 
the violence that accompanies it; but, wherever possible, they 
leave the armed bands severely alone. On the contrary, it 
is the insurgénts who seek to come to blows with the Turks, 
not only in furtherance of their cause, but also to avenge the 
plundering of their villages. The Turks yearn for spoils but 
not for death. The Bulgarian government,adds General Petroff, 
becomes daily more helpless in the face of popular enthusi- 
asm for the Macedonian revolutionists. The government may 
honestly enough wish to check the Macedonian committees 
and their inroads, but what can they do when the people, the 
army, and the police are all in league to let them pass and 
speed them on their way? He believes that the moment is 
rapidly approaching when the Bulgarian nation and army will 
demand a war, and the government will be compelled to carry 
out the will of the people, or to face a general revolt. 


_ At the hour when we write it is still uncertain whether 
Representative George B. McClellan will be nominated by 
Tammany Hall for Mayor of New York city. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tammany 
Hall, desires to nominate Mr. McClellan, and he may decide 
to gratify his wish, in spite of his knowledge that the 
boroughs of Brooklyn, of Queens, and of Richmond are op- 
posed to the nomination. A report is current that Mr. 
McLaughlin, the leader of the regular Democracy in Brooklyn, 
may be conciliated by an agreement to nominate Mr. Coler 
for Comptroller. It is still possible, however, that Mr. Mur- 
phy may agree to put forward some other candidate, in view of 
the somewhat improved prospects of Mayor Low. District- 
Attorney Jerome’s letter, objecting to the renomination of 
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Mr. Low on the sole ground that the Mayor is not a vote-get- 
ting candidate, and that, in order to win this year, the fusion- 
ists should nominate a Democrat, has not produced the effect 
that seems to have been expected, not only by the writer, but 
also by some non-partisan onlookers. It has not prevented 
Mr. Grout or Mr. Fornes, both Democrats, from announcing 
a willingness to accept a renomination at the hands of the 
fusionists for the posts of Comptroller and President of the 
Board of Aldermen. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, who, previously, 
had declined to run for any municipal office, has now consented 
to allow his name to be used as the fusion candidate for Alder- 
man in the eighteenth district, where Mr. C. F. Murphy 
resides. Following his lead, Mr. George Haven Putnam 
has agreed to run for Alderman in the nineteenth district, 
provided he can get the endorsement of the regular Republi- 
cans, and there is basis for expectation that Dr. Nickolas 
Murray Butler, Captain Mahan, and Mr. Jacob A. Riis will 
also be candidates for Aldermen in their respective districts. 


These forthcomings show the spirit in which the Citizens’ 
Union leaders have gone into the campaign since Mr. 
Jerome put ginger into it by his disparagement of Mayor 
Low. Mr. Jerome himself will support Mr. Low if he is 
nominated. Mr. Herman Ridder has admitted in the S/aafs- 
Zeitung that it will be the duty of the German-American Re- 
form Union to back the fusion ticket, even though Low heads 
it, at least as against McClellan. The executive committee 
of John C. Sheehan’s Greater New York Democracy has en- 
dorsed Low, Grout, and Fornes by a vote of fifty to one, the 
sole dissenter being the chairman, Mr. William Hepburn 
Russell, who has resigned his office of Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, and seems to purpose affiliation with Tammany Hall. 
There seems no longer room for doubt that Mr. Low will be the 
fusion candidate, and apparently he will tbe helped, rather 
than hindered, in the race by Mr. Jerome’s letter. Popularity 
comes oftener by favor than by desert, and while Mr. Jerome’s 
assertion that the Mayor cannot bring much personal popu- 
larity to the help of his ticket is probably based on accurate 
observation, the great mass of the voters in New York have 
no personal relations with Mr. Low and eare little 
whether he excels in personal charm or not. They will vote, 
not nearly so much for the individual as for the sort of ad- 
ministration that they can get by electing him. If they prefer 
that New York should continue to be governed as it has been 
governed for two years past, they will vote for Low. If not, 
they will vote for Tammany. Choosing a Mayor is a business 
proposition, which considerations neither of personal senti- 
ment nor of national politics ought to confuse. 


Report comes from Albany that Typographical Union No. 4 
of that city has requested the Board of Public Instruction to 
buy only such school-books as bear the union label. The school 
board of three, two Republicans and a Democrat, gave a hear- 
ing to the request, and unanimously agreed that it was impos- 
sible to grant it. But on September 21, the Common Council, 
by a vote of 11 to 8, requested the school board to do as the 
union requested. All but two of the eleven affirmative votes 
in the Common Council appear to have been Democratic. It 
was very small politics of the Albany Council to try to coerce 
the school board in such a matter. The public schools are 
non-partisan, unsectarian institutions, which should not be 
used to promote the special interests of any political, religious, 
or social organization. If the union printers in Albany want 
their children to study out of union-label school-books they 
ean accomplish that end by providing private instruction for 
them, but to try to compel all children who go to the Albany 
publie schools to use union-label books is highly ill-advised and 
impertinent. As well demand that all the schoolboys should 
wear union-label hats and trousers. 


Bishop Brown of the Episcopal Church in Arkansas, an 
Ohio man, has been quoted and freely criticised for having 
lately said: “ While I do not justify lynching, I can find no 
other remedy adequate to suppress the crime for which this 
has been made a punishment by the people of the South.” 
Lynching has not proved adequate to suppress any crime that 
we know of. That is one of the great objections to it. It 
is not effective as a restraint upon the propensities of crim- 
inals, except those actually lynched. It is argued, and believed 
at least in the North, that a prompt administration of legal 


justice would restrain crime better. And besides, what is 
the crime fer which, as the Bishop says, lynching has been 
made a punishment‘ Of course he means criminal assault. 
But statistics will be printed next New-Year’s, as they have 
been printed annually for years past, which will show that 
only about one-third of the negroes who have been lynched 
in the current year have been guilty of, or’ suspeeted of, 
crimes against women. A large majority of the victims of 
the lynchers are lynched for murder, arson, or other violent 
crimes. -The Chicago Tribune has long made a point of col- 
lecting the statistics which support this conelusion. We have 
never seen their accuracy disproved, yet nine-tenths of the 
diseussion of the lynching propensity deals with it, as Bishop 
Brown has dealt with it, as a punishment for rape or criminal ’ 
assault, and nothing else: 


The first principle of learning about the progress of med- 
icine and surgery is to accept with distrust all the informa- 
tion that the newspapers give. It is almost impossible to 
tell the tale of a surgeon’s hopes or a physician’s expectations 
so that it will convey to the lay mind the precise degree of 
information that is ready to be transmitted. When the sur- 
geon or the physician talks to his mates, as at doctors’ con- 
ventions, his facts are understood and his conjectures are 
sifted in the light of the experience of his fellows, but we 
laymen are apt to swallow whole the tales we read of medical 
discovery, and to be disappointed when the expectations we 
form are disappointed. The papers have begun to disclose, 
for example, that experiments are going on that look to the 
eure of Bright’s disease by a surgical operation on the kid- 
neys. Surgeons no longer stand on much ceremony with the 
kidneys, but deal with them as they would with eyes, or 
any of the duplex organs, taking one out when it is hopelessly 
disordered, and making repairs on such as are reparable. 
They say one of the new operations for Bright’s disease is 
to peel off the outer caats of the kidneys, and leave them 
to work, as you may say, in their shirt-sleeves. At any rate, 
some of the surgeons do some kind of’ operation which 
is said to cure the patient, though the whole proceeding is 
still in the experimental stage, and there has not been time 
yet to determine whether the cure is permanent. 


A special line of investigation about which the medical 
profession is just now concerned is directed to the measure- 
ment of the pressure of, the blood. The pulse has heretofore 
been the indicator of the strength of the blood currents, but 
now a long series of experiments on animals and humans 
has resulted in a mechanical deviee which does the work more 
accurately and supplies a record of the absolute pressure 
which can be measured by the rise of mercury in a graduated 
tube. The precise nature of the contrivance used is too long 
a story to tell here, but an inflated rubber bandage around 
the arm is the basis of it. By means of it the doctors think 
they can measure the precise effect of remedies long used 
to stimulate the flow of the blood currents, and determine how 
far and how long they serve the end intended. One of the 
results believed to have been reached is the conclusion that 
alcohol is of less value than has been supposed in keeping 
life in fever patients and surgical patients who are suffering 
from shock. In these latter cases, where the patient’s life 
is ebbing because the blood runs too feebly, outside pressure 
on the surface of the body has been found to help. It is 
best administered by clothing the patient in a double suit 
of rubber so contrived that it ean be inflated and subject the 
wearer’s whole body to gentle and uniform pressure. These 
discoveries are thought to promise valuable additions to the 
stock in trade of therapeutic knowledge, though of course no 
medical discovery gets a standing as a really useful find until 
it has stood the inexorable test of time. 

The papers report that a physician in Wisconsin who has 
been used to experiment with rabbits generally found that 
chloroform killed them before he had a chance to operate. 
Disgusted at the wastefulness of this method, he tried hyp- 
notism on one rabbit that he had left, and found, to his sur- 
prise, that with a few passes of the hands he could easily 
hypnotize the little creature so perfectly that it lost all capa- 
eity for movement or sensation. If rabbits can be hyp- 
notized, it will seem perhaps a little less incredible that some 
diseases of horses may yield to mental treatment. 
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Disruption of the Unionist Party in Great 
Britain 


Tue Unionist party, which at the last general election secured 
a majority of 150 in the House of Commons, and seemed certain 
to retain control of the British government during the statutory 
term of the present Parliament, has suddenly been split into three 
factions. On the one hand, those Unionists who believe that the 
United Kingdom ought forthwith to tax imported food products 
in order to give a preference to like commodities coming from the 
colonies, have ceased ostensibly to be represented in the cabinet, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain having resigned the post of Colonial Sec- 
retary. Those, on the other hand, who believe that their country 
ought not to swerve in the slightest degree from a free-trade policy 
approve of the course pursued by Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, by Lord George Francis Hamilton, Secretary for 
India, by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland, and 
by Mr. Arthur Elliott, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who 
have declined to hold office under Mr. Balfour, because of the 
Premier's abjuration of the free-trade creed. That abjuration is 
complete, for in his published letter Mr. Balfour declares that he 
considers Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of a preferential tariff right 
in principle, though he does not think that the time is ripe for 
the embodiment of it in legislation. Pending the arrival of such 
a time, the Premier advocates such measures as will enable Great 
Britain to negotiate reciprocity treaties with protectionist coun- 
tries, or if reciprocity be unattainable, to retaliate for the ex- 
clusion of British manufactures. It will be observed that there is 
no essential difference between Mr. Balfour’s position and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. Thev differ only as regards the opportuneness of 
a step they would both like to take. Mr. Chamberlain has the 
courage of his opinions, while Mr. Balfour is unwilling to make a 
sacrifice for them, and clings to office, although, after his public 
confession of faith, he ought to follow Mr. Chamberlain’s exam- 
ple and resign. 

Which of the three factions into which the Unionist party is now 
* divided is the strongest in the present House of Commons, and 
which is likely to prove the strongest at the next general election? 
We doubt if Mr. Chamberiain could muster to-day fifty members 
of Parliament who would declare themselves in favor of an imme- 
diate adoption of a preferential tariff. However that may be, it 
is certain that Mr. Chamberlain and his friends will support Mr. 
alfour so long as the latter desires to remain in office, because 
they will thus gain time for their propaganda. The stability of 
the Balfour government depends on the number of votes which the 
('nionist free - traders could muster in the House of Commons in 
favor of a motion censuring the Premier’s policy. We doubt if 
they could muster more than seventy. That would barely suffice, 
even if the Irish Nationalists were certain to co-operate with the 
Unionist free-traders and the Liberals. Such co-operation may 
not be forthcoming should Mr. Wyndham remain in the cabinet, 
for Mr. Wyndham has rendered the Irish Nationalists a memorable 
service by passing the Land Purchase bill, and he has promised 
to render them another during the next session of Parliament. 
should he continue in office, by introducing a bill for the relief of 
sericultural laborers. Such a measure, if backed by Premier Bal- 
four, could be carried through the House of Lords, whereas a home- 
rule bill, which the Liberals will doubtless promise, would be re- 
jected by that body. It is, consequently. quite on the cards that 
the Trish Nationalists will prefer a bird in the hand: to an un- 
catchable bird in the bush. We do not, therefore, share the con- 
fidence of those who take for granted that Mr. Balfour, if he does 
not voluntarily resign, will be defeated on the reassembling of 
Parliament. We opine that he can retain his post for a while, 
if he deems it dignified to do so. This opinion is based on the as- 
sumption. however, that the resignations from the cabinet will not 
go much further. If the Duke of Devonshire, President of the 
Council, and Mr. Akers-Douglas, Home Secretary, should also quit 
the cabinet. the loss of prestige would be so great that Mr. Balfour 
might deem it inexpedient to cling to office, even if he thought 
himself capable of patching up a working majority in the House 
of Commons. As regards the offices already made yacant by res- 
ignations, it is reported that Mr. Austen Chamberlain will be trans- 
ferred from the Postmaster-Generalship to the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. and Mr. Broderick from the War Office to the India 
Office. If Lord Milner, who has been a zealous representative of 
the imperialist policy in South Africa, should become Secretary 
of the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain would have two agents in the 
cabinet, and the intimacy of the alliance between him and Mr. 
Balfour would be unmistakable. At the hour when we write. it is 
unknown who will replace Mr. Broderick in the War Office, but we 
may be sure that it will not be Lord Kitchener, for the reforms 
that he would institute would be too drastic to suit the London 
drawing-rooms, in which so many army appointments have been 
made. 

Although, for the reasons we have given, we do not look upon 
an early appeal to the constituencies as inevitable, such an appeal 
may be precipitated at any moment, and, in any event, is unlike- 
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ly to be deferred more than a year, because Mr. Chamberlain is 
no longer a young man, and ¢an scarcely afford to devote more 
than a twelvemonth to his propaganda. So in 1904, at the farthest, 
we expect to witness the first battle at the ballot-box between free- 
traders and protectionists in the United Kingdom. That the pro- 
tectionists, whether they profess to favor simply a retaliatory tariff 
or boldly advocate a preferential tariff, can win the first battle 
seems incredible. They may not find it easy to agree upon candi- 
dates in all the constituencies, as Mr. Chamberlain, for his part, 
will naturally prefer a thorough-going to a half-way supporter: 
and, even if they should agree, they could not hope for the votes 
of those Unionists who remain uncompromising upholders of free 
irade. That has already been made plain by the by-elections in 
Argyllshire and St. Andrews, and the shrinkage of Unionist votes 
is certain to be still more marked, now that three members of the 
cabinet have resigned to emphasize their disapproval of even Mr. 
Isalfour’s half-way policy. Assuming, however, that the Liberals 
will win, we are confronted by the question whether the victory 


will be overwhelming, such as was Mr. Gladstone’s in 1880, when 


he secured a majority of about a hundred over Conservatives and 
Irish Home-Rulers combined; or whether the Liberals will need 
the support of the Irish Nationalists to make up a working ma- 
jority, as was the case in 1886 and again in 1892. If the Brit- 
ish Liberals were now united, and had such a leader as was Mr. 
Gladstone, they might reasonably look forward to repeating the 
triumph of twenty-three years ago. As it is, the schism betwéen 
imperialist and pro-Boer Liberals is scarcely healed, and, what is 
worse, the trade-unions at their recent congress determined to_put 
forward candidates of their own at the next “versmammamreath om 
tions, instead of supporting Liberal nominees. Then, again, neither 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the present leader of the Liberal 
minority in the House of Commons, nor Lord Rosebery, whom Mr. 
Asquith and other Liberal Imperialists would like to see rein- 
vested with the leadership of the Liberal party, is qualified to ex- 
cite enthusiasm in the Liberal rank and file. Under the circum- 
stances, we fail to see how the Liberals, even if they are aided by 
all the Unionist free-traders, can count on gaining a majority 
large enough to make them independent of Nationalist support. 
That support will have to be bought by a promise of home rule, 
and, whenever an attempt is made to fulfil the promise, the Lib- 
eral government will alienate its Unionist supporters in both Houses 
of Parliament. That is why we deem it probable that, while the 
next general election may result in a victory for the Liberals, the 
government that they will form is likely to prove short-lived. Mr. 
Chamberlain hopes that by the time a second appeal to the elec- 
torate is needed he will have been able to educate a majority of 
the voters up to the point of accepting a preferential tariff. 

There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain, by making a 
convert of Mr. Balfour, and by inducing the Premier to say that, 
while thinking a preferential tariff premature, he is ready for the 
immediate adoption of a tariff for retaliation, has secured for his 
propaganda the use of the Conservative machinery. Whether he 
will be able to employ for the same purpose the machinery of the 
Liberal-Unionist organization will depend probably upon the posi- 
tion taken by the Duke of Devonshire. We need not say that the 
control of both machines would prove a formidable political factor, 
the importance of which, however, might not be accurately mea- 
surable at the first general election, which Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
pects to lose. 


The True Inwardness of the Situation in 
Macedonia 


History shows that the Ottoman Turks, comparatively late 
converts to Islam, are not fanatical, and do not habitually perse- 
cute their Christian subjects for religion’s sake. When they perse- 
cute, it is for a political motive, and then, undoubtedly, like al- 
most all Orientals, to whom human life is cheap, they are ruth- 
less. That is one fact. Another is that there is no such official 
appellation as Macedonia, the name being loosely applied in West- 
ern countries to a region which in classical times comprised a part 
of Thrace, the original kingdom of Macedon, and Epirus; but which 
now comprehends the four vilayets, or provinces, which, outside of 
Constantinople, compose European Turkey. The third fact is that 
in the region loosely called Macedonia the element which is Bul- 
garian by blood, religion, and language is not the dominant factor 
in the population, being numerically exceeded in three provinces 
not only by Moslems, but also by Greek Christians, and in the 
fourth province by Servians. It is true, moreover, that the Bul- 


‘garian element of the Macedonian population has entered upon the 


present insurrection from mixed motives, one of which is that 
their brethren in autonomous Bulgaria desire to aggrandize their 
territory, by the annexation of at least the central and eastern 
sections of the area vaguely termed Macedonia, although, as we 
have seen, their claim to predominate is not supported by sta- 
tistics. 

All this is true; yet it does not follow that the Christian pow- 
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ers of Europe ought to remain impassive spectators of the con- 
version of Macedonia into a shambles at the hands of the re- 
vengeful Turk. Whatever other motives may have prompted the 
uprising of Bulgarians in Macedonia, there is no doubt that one 
ground for it was avowable, adequate, and righteous. We refer 
to the failure of Sultan Abdul-Hamid to introduce the reforms to 
which he pledged himself by the Treaty of Berlin a quarter of a 
century ago. Had the reforms been carried out, there would have 
been no pretext for an insurrection in Macedonia, but Greek, Bul- 
garian, and Servian Christians would have dwelt side by side in 
peace and amity with the Moslems, under the Sultan’s suzerainty. 
Whese fault is it that not even a pretence of fulfilling the promise 
has been made? It is the fault of the same Christian powers, co- 
signatories of the Berlin Treaty, which refrained from exacting 
the fulfilment of a similar pledge in the case of Turkish Armenia, 
and which, when Armenian Christians struck a blow on their own 
behalf, iooked on unmoved while the insurrection was put down 
by appalling massacres. Does anybody doubt that if Mr. Glad- 
stone had been Prime Minister in Great Britain England’s duty as 
one of the guarantors of the Berlin Treaty would have been per- 
formed? Does any one doubt that he would have forced the Sultan 
to keep his word, both in Armenia and in Macedonia? 

The truth is that the public conscience, throughout central and 
western Europe, is now, and has been for some time, torpid; that 
it needs to be electrified; shocked into recognition of its duty to 
compel the enforcement of international compacts and to alle- 
viate human misery. Because Greek Christians have been foolish 
enough to be so swayed by racial or political jealousy as to profess 
a preference for Ottoman over Bulgarian ascendency in Macedonia, 
it does not follow that enlightened onlookers should permit Bul- 
garian, Greek, and Servian Christians alike to be subjected to name- 
less outrages, and decimated or annihilated at the hands of the 
Turkish soldiers. This is the twentieth century—an epoch at which 
barbarism is supposed to be far behind us—and it would evidently 
be the duty of Christian powers to obey the plainest dictates of 
humanity, even if they were not bound by treaty to exact from 
the Sultan the immediate concession of reforms promised long ago. 


The New Negro Crime again Considered 


SINCE we suggested that the perpetration of assaults by colored 
men upon white women might fairly be described as “the new 
negro crime,” and that the cause of the phenomenon seemed to re- 
quire investigation, the question has received a good deal of dis- 
cussion in all sections of the country. That the premise is sound 
there seems to be an agreement of opinion. The only person dis- 
posed to dispute its soundness has asserted that he has found two 
examples of the crime under the slavery régime during the two or 
more centuries that preceded the civil war. Even if conclusive 
proofs of the authenticity of the two instances alleged had been 
produced, which is not the case, it is plain enough that they would 
not have sufficed to impugn our averment that the crime was prac- 
tically unknown in slavery times, either at the South or at the 
North. We now purpose to make another averment, as to which, 
also, we challenge contradiction. Not only was the particular 
crime, of which we are speaking, practically unknown in the South 
under the slavery régime, but it continued to be unknown there 
until about twenty vears after the negroes were emancipated, or 
until a generation had grown up which lacked the respect for white 
women which had been ingrained in the blacks of the preceding 
generation. We desire to submit a third assertion, namely, that 
the crime which we call pew did not exist in the Northern States 
either, until very recently though for many generations the negro 
there had borne something like the same numerical proportion to 
the whites that he bears now. We would make still further addi- 
tions to our original premise. What we have termed the new 
negro crime seems to be confined to the United States. At all 
events, we seldom. if ever, hear of it in the British West Indies— 
except, of course, during the frightful uprising of the blacks against 
the whites in Haiti—or in the Spanish or Portuguese speaking 
countries of Central or South America. If it be true, as we allege, 
that the crime is practically unknown in the other American coun- 
tries just named, the query will at once suggest itself, Does the 
crime there fail to exist becanse in those countries intermarriage 
hetween whites and blacks, or, in a word, amalgamation, is al- 
lowed by law? 

So much for our premises. If the truth of all of them be con- 
ceded; if it be acknowledged that the crime which we are discus- 
sing is, not only modern, but also local. in the sense of being con- 
fined to the United States, it obviously follows that it must be the 
outcome of conditions peculiar to our own country, and to condi- 
tions, moreover, affecting the present, but no previous generation 
of negroes in the United States. What are those peculiar con- 
ditions? We have been able to discover only a single cause for the 
phenomena. That cause may be thus stated: The whole system of 
reconstruction devised by Thaddeus Stevens (who carried out his 
principles in private life) and by other leaders of the Radicals, who 
dominated Congress under the Johnson administration—the system 


embodied in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and in the Congressional and State legislation 
growing out of them—was baged on the fundamental idea of abso- 
lute equality, social as well as political, between the white and the 
biack races. Following the lines of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the Federal Constitution, and, in some cases, per- 
haps, preceding the definite adoption of the last-named amendment, 
a number of so-called “ civil rights” acts were passed by Congress. 
The reconstruction, or “ carpet-bag” Supreme Court of Alabama 
decided that one of these “ civil rights” laws, the validity of which 
was disputed, dominated and abrogated a State law forbidding the 
intermarriage of whites and blacks. These reconstruction judges 
assumed, and they were undoubtedly correct in the assumption, 
that the theory on which their Radical masters at Washington had 
proceeded was favorable to amalgamation. Upon no other theory 
can some of the civil rights acts be explained, for their tendency 
to bring about absolute social equality between the black and the 
white races is obvious and indisputable. ’ 

There is, in a word, no doubt that the idea of absolute social 
equality between the black and the white races, to which amal- 
gamation was the logical and inevitable corollary, pervaded the 
atmosphere of Washington during the reconstruction period, and 
that of all the Southern States under the carpet-bag régime. so 
far as the blacks and the white emigrants from the North were 
concerned. That idea was inhaled with the air when the present 
generation of negro was growing up to puberty and entering on 
adult life. They became infected with the belief, and the belief 
was justified, that if the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Constitutional 
Amendments, and the civil rights acts founded thereon, had any 
theoretical basis, and pointed forward to any ultimate consumma- 
tion, that basis and that consummation must be looked for in the 
intermarriage and eventual fusion of the two races. Amalgama- 
tion, therefore, instead of being regarded with loathing and ab- 
horrence, as it had been by the Southern whites, was held up to 
the post-bellum generation of negroes by their radical teachers at 
the North and by their own common-sense interpretation of con- 
stitutional and statute laws, as at once lawful, proper, and de- 
sirable. 

Not many years elapsed, however, after the emigration of ne- 
groes from the South to the North began, before the opinions and 
the feelings of Northern whites regarding the expediency, or even 
the permissibility, of intermarriage between the races underwent a 
profound and startling change. Startling in the sense that North- 
ern radicals themselves were shocked at the logical consequences 
of the theory that had inspired their reconstruction legislation. 
As for the Southern whites, we need not say that they had never 
ceased to view amalgamation with disgust and horror. What we 
would here indicate, however, is that, in the new negro crime, we 
behold the fructification of the idea planted in the minds of col- 
ored men during the reconstruction period, an idea which we can- 
not expect to see instantaneously uprooted, merely because the 
Northern radicals who planted it have begun sincerely to repent 
of having done so. Finding, to his surprise and bewilderment, that 
the fundamental theor which the constitutional and statute 
legislation of th struction period was founded is in process 
of extinction, if ‘not utterly extinct, and that the faces of white 
men at the North. as at the South, are set like flint against the in- 
termarriage of the races, a negro is now and then provoked to 
assert by violence the right to a cohabitation that is either for- 
bidden by law or prohibited by public sentiment. 

In this way only are we able to explain the phenomenon pre- 
sented by the crime that we are discussing, a phenomenon which 
is at once modern and local. It is modern because, before the 
reconstruction period, the black man never looked upon marriage 
or cohabitation with a white woman as conceivable, much‘less as 
warranted by the theory of law. It is local, because in the Spanish 
and Portuguese speaking countries on this side of the Atlantic, 
it is unnecessary for a negro to resort to force, for the reason that 
the intermarriage. or voluntary cohabitation of whites and blacks 
is neither prohibited by law nor condemned by public sentiment. 

If we are ‘right in our diagnosis of the conditions under which 
the new negro crime arose, we may reasonably expect to see it 
vanish when those conditions shall have disappeared. As we have 
formerly pointed out. it has vanished already in Mississippi, where 
the negro has learned that, whatever may have been the theory that 
inspired reconstruction legislation, the black man in that State is 
not the political. much less the social, equal of the white. The 
crime is likely to vanish elsewhere when the same hard, but indis- 
pensable, lesson is driven home. 


Exports versus Imports 


Tue fiscal inquiry has brought one lasting benefit to England: 
it has cleared up, once for all, the cloud of mystery which for 
years has hung over that most mysterious ‘matter, the balance of 
trade. We have all read a hundred times that England was going 
to the dogs, because her imports every year enormously exceeded 
her exports, which showed that she must be living on her capital, 
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and drifting fast towards bankruptey. The famous Balfour 
pamphlet, the royalties on which are already a party issue, and 
the big Blue Book avhich accompanies it, have finally set that 
matter at rest, and hushed all doubts and fears forever. Lord 
Avebury, better known to the world as Sir John Lubbock, has fur- 
nished the necessary commentary, and the mystery is a mystery 
no more. | 

Far from taking a pessimistic view of Britain’s trade, Lord Ave- 
bury is fairly enthusiastic over the whole matter, in gross and in 
detail. He tells us at the outset that the total of England’s ex- 
ports and imports last year was “ the largest volume of commerce 
ever transacted either by England or by any other country in the 
history of the world.” 

Yes, says the objector, as. for instance, Mr. Balfour in his 

pamphlet; but, since the imports greatly outstripped the exports, 
this only shows that England is every year getting more hope- 
lessly into debt. Nonsense, replies the genial patron of bank holi- 
days: it shows nothing of the sort. Our imports indicate our pur- 
chasing power; and it is surely a good sign to have that as large 
as possible. The truth is we pay for these imports not only by 
our exports, but in at least four other ways of the utmost im- 
portance. 

First comes service, and especially the service rendered to the 
whole world by British shipping: a service valued at not less than 
half a billion dollars yearly. Then come the immense sums of 
English money invested in foreign government stocks, in bank 
stocks, railways, and the like, abroad. These immense sums earn 
interest abroad, which also goes to pay for a part of Britain’s im- 
ports. Next we have the further immense sums invested in foreign 
lands, in mines, mills, factories, plantations, and so forth, also 
earning money abroad, which is available to pay for Britain’s pur- 
chases. Then there is the not inconsiderable sum spent in England 
by foreign tourists and visitors from America, probably fifty mill- 
ion dollars a year, which must also be credited on England’s bal- 
ance-sheet. These three sources cannot total less than the earnings 
of English shipping, making, on the whole, about a billion dollars 
yearly, available, and lawfully and rightly available, for the pur- 
chase of imports, and a good deal more than covering the great 
excess of imports which has been the cause of so much wailing. 
The old mystery of the “ unfavorable balance of trade” has died 
hard, but it is dead, this time without a doubt. 

When we look at the figures for British shipping, the result is 
indeed. startling. Taking the average tonnage during the five years 
from 1862 to 1867, we find that the United Kingdom totalled less 
than eight hundred thousand tons. Twenty years later, the figures 
were about four million tons. At present they are more than eight 
million. Here is, in truth, an industry in which Great Britain has 
“an overwhelming ascendency,” as a recent writer says. 

Still, there are those dwindling exports which so grieve Mr. Bal- 
four. Quite without cause, retorts the sound student of economics. 
Here is a little table, from the Fortnightly Review, which puts the 
matter clearly. It shows the value of the exports per head of the 
four great trading countries of the world: 
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Therefore we see that, year by year, for quarter of a century, the 
exports per head of the United Kingdom are nearly double the ex- 
ports per head of all the other great commercial countries in the 
world, and have for long periods, namely, from 1880 to 1894, been 
more than double the exports per head of the United States. 

British exports are, therefore, in a highly flourishing condition; 
while her imports so far exceed them in value that good timid Eng- 
lishmen like the Premier feel that there is something uncanny about 
it all, something which must be stopped. We see now that the 
excess of imports is paid for, and more than paid for, by the enor- 
mous sums earned by Britain’s mercantile marine, which does 
the bulk of the carrying-trade of the world, added to the immense 
earnings of British investments and industrial enterprises in for- 
eign lands. It was worth all the fuss over the fiscal inquiry to get 
this great point made clear. 


“ Parsifal”. and Mr. Conried 


THE very interesting interview with Frau Cosima Wagner which 
we publish on another page of this issue of the WEEKLY, presents 
for the first time a definite statement of the personal attitude of 
the Wagner family toward Mr. Conried’s much-discussed project 
of an American production of “ Parsifal.” Frau Wagner, it 
will be noted, express'y disclaims any concern over the possibility 
that Mr. Conried’s New York production of her illustrious hus- 


band’s swan song may injure the drawing power of the work at 
Bayreuth, The question, she says, “is merely whether we shall! 
obey the direct commands of the master.” It certainly is indis- 
putable that Wagner intended to reserve “ Parsifal”’ exclusively 
for Bayreuth, and it is well that Frau Wagner has so far sim- 
plified matters as to make that the sole ground of her objection to 
Mr. Conried’s scheme. We are to hear no more talk, it may be 
anticipated, of the-“ sacrilege” of Mr. Conried’s proposal, and of 
“ Parsifal ” as an inviolable religious property: we are to consider. 
by Frau Wagner’s own confession, simply the moral objection: Is 
Mr. Conried justified in disregarding Wagner’s known wishes in 
the matter, and are we justified in supporting him in his disre- 
gard? That, then, is the ultimate question; and, for our part. 
we feel no hesitation in deciding upon an affirmative answer. 

Mr. H. T. Finck has put the case, so far as its essential point is 
concerned, with admirable succinctness. He has admitted that 
Wagner's intention was, undoubtedly, that “ Parsifal” should be 
reserved for Bayreuth—* but only until the rest of the world 
should be ready to listen to it in the proper spirit.” That time. 
he believes, has now come. The claim is perfectly sound. It 
would, of course, be idle to deny that there are conditions attend- 
ing the Bayreuth performances that Mr. Conried cannot hope to 
duplicate at the Metropolitan Opera House. But is the Bay- 
reuth atmosphere essential to a properly receptive attitude on the 
part of an audience toward a representation of Wagner’s music- 
drama? The belief that it is assumes that “ Parsifal” is virtual- 
ly a religious work—in substance, a passion-play; whereas the 
candid truth is that it is nothing of the sort. It has, indeed, a 
fundamental spiritual significance—but so has “Tristan und 
Isolde,” so has “ Lohengrin,” so has “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
Wagner, an incorrigible—though unconscious — mystic, wrought 
into the texture of his musical plays a profound and subtle spirit- 
ual philosophy, and “ Parsifal,” no less than “ Tristan” and the 
“Ring,” is essentially a spiritual symbol. But its spirituality 
need give no concern to those who talk solemnly of the “sa- 
credness ” of “ Parsifal.” Its sacredness, being a deeper thing than 
ean be embodied histrionically, is perfectly secure against any 
profanation on the stage of the Metropolitan. It is true, as Mr. 
Finck says, that Wagner incorporated in “ Parsifal”’ some details 
from his early drama, “ Jesus of Nazareth”; but “everything is 
modified and adapted to the spirit of medieval legend, and the 
drama, as a whole, is purely operatic in the best sense of the 
word.” 

No: Mr. Conried is not planning a sacrilege, and he is 
abundantly justified in ignoring Wagner’s intention looking to 
the reservation of the work to Bayreuth. It is almost incredible 
that a masterpiece of creative art should have been held, for near- 
ly a quarter of a century, as the exclusive property cof a fifth-rate 
yerman municipality, and Mr. Conried has put us all very deeply 
in his debt through his enterprise and determination in the de- 
struction of so preposterous a monopoly. 


Lyman Abbott on Woman Suffrage 


THE most obvious signs that there is still life in the woman- 
suffrage movement nowadays are the occasianal attempts to check 
it. No diseriminating person wastes ammunition on what is al- 
ready done for, and that Dr. Lyman Abbott should have set forth 
in the September Atlantic Monthly the reasons why, in his opinion, 
women do not wish the suffrage, indicates that he thinks the suf- 
fragists are still active enough to be worth attention. 

He says that when the Massachusetts women were asked in 
1895 whether they wished the suffrage, only 22,204 out of a pos- 
sible 575,000 voted yes. That is, about four per cent. of them 
wanted to vote. The rest didn’t care. Dr. Abbott thinks this re- 
sult expressed fairly well the average sentiment throughout the 
country. At any rate, he is confident that ar overwhelming ma- 
jority of American women have silently determined that they do 
not wish to vote, and he undertakes to set forth the reasons for 
their indifference. These reasons, as he finds them, are neither new 
nor unfamiliar. Of course, he does not argue that women are in- 
ferior to men. Of men and women he says that because their 
functions are different all talk of equality or non-equality is but 
idle words without a meaning. His argument is that the family 
is the basis of society, that the basis of the family is the difference 
of the sexes, that the military function in all its forms and phases 
belongs to men, and that the object of government being the pro- 
tection of person, property, and reputation from foes that assail 
them, it rests finally on the power to compel obedience. But to 
furnish that power is indisputably the function of men, and not of 
women. Behind a vote must be the strong arm that supports au- 
thority. Women do not care to vote because they recognize that 
voting involves a fitness and willingness to fight, and because they 
recognize that fighting is not included in the duties that fall to 
them. 

Such is Dr. Abbott’s position, crudely and briefly stated. The 
root of the matter seems to be in it. 
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The Boat and Decoys in Posttion—Getting ready for the-Day’s Sport 


Shooting Ducks by the Decoy Method—The Hunter lies partly concealed in the sunken Boat, 
surrounded by the wooden Decoys 


DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE CHESAPEAKE 


With the. approach of the duck-shooting season in Maryland, sportsmen from all parts of the country are starting 
for the famous shooting-grounds in the region of Chesapeake Bay. The birds are shot either from “blinds” 
—a box made of wooden slats and concealed along the shore—from wooden enclosures in the open known as 
‘“bars,”” or with the atd of decoys—wooden ducks which attract the game to the neighborhood of a specially 
constructed boat in which the gunner is concealed, as shown in the photographs. Dogs trained especially 
jor retrieving the game are kept at the gunning clubs along the shore of the bay for the use of members 
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Diversions of the 


Higher Journalist 


A New Evil 


N elderly author, or one at least no longer in the first youth 
of his reputation, confesses to us a grievance which he 
suffers from the energies of the publicity pushing some of 
the modern literary successes into their enormous pop- 
ularity. From time to time the commercial spirit back 

of a book believed to have the properties of a big seller addresses 
him such a letter as the following: 


Dear Sir,—We are sending you an early copy of Mrs. Eve 
Adam’s novel, “ The Serpent Beguiled Me,” and trust that you will 
share the pleasure which this powerful and virile work has given 
all those who have had an opportunity of seeing it. We shall be 
grateful for your permission to quote whatever you may say in 
appreciation of its subtle psychological grasp, stirring incident, 
startling construction, and vivid characterization. In any case, 
we are happy to bring to your notice a work of high fiction going 
back to the ultimate 
sources of human 
history for the mo- 
tives of romance. 

Yours truly, 

THE PUBLISHERS. 


Such a letter, our 
elderly author tells 
us, is apt to be fol- 
lowed or preceded 
by a more personal 
appeal the 
writer of the book, 
insinuating a desire 
parallel with the 
publishers’ for such 
recognition of its 
merit as may be 
promptly turned 
into advertise- 
ment, The appeal is 
made with more del- 
icacy or less, accord- 
ing to the innocence 
or experience of the 
writer, but however 
it may be made, it 
remains an _ invita- 
tion for the elderly 
author to become a 
partner in the busi- 
ness enterprise, and 
to join the publish- 
ers in pressing it 
upon the attention 
of readers. This is 
the effect, whatever 
the writer may say 
in deprecation, and 
our elderly author 
presently finds him- 
self in. very large 
print, with his mid- 
dle name given in 
full, hailing the nine 
hundred and nine- 
tieth thousand of 
Mrs. Adam’s novel 
as fiction combining 
the virility of 
Goethe with the 
psychological grasp 
of Hawthorne, and 
the characterization 
of Tolstoy with the incident of Sir Conan Doyle. He is in very 
good company, for the Presidents of the United States and all the 
universities, together with the chief priests of every Protestant 
denomination, and the whole of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, as 
well as the Judges of the Supreme Court have met in a like acclaim 
of the charms and virtues of Mrs. Adam’s work. 

The elderly author would have no more right, perhaps, than the 
others to complain, if his position did not seem to him rather more 
anomalous. They have none of them been offered a pecuniary re- 
compense for their contribution to the publishers’ literature; these 
gentlemen would not dream of such a thing; they know it would 
be resented as an insult to each of the incorruptible critical au- 
thorities, and they might well fear that the Supreme Court would 
commit them for contempt, But none of the others can experience 
the elderly author’s peculiar hardship, through the use of a name 
somewhat faded from its earlier lustre, but now burnished up to 
add splendor to the triumph of a writer hitherto unknown. He 
is very well aware that he does not sell as he used to sell, and 
that at the best he never sold a tenth part as well as Mrs. Eve 
Adam, whose fame is now on every lip; and he has a guilty fear 
that if he refuses his name to her publishers or her, he shall not 
have been actuated by a conscientious scruple, but moved by a mean 
and envious grudge of success that never was or can be his. So 
he has gone on giving what is asked, and smiling in a heart- 
breaking self-irony to think now he who could never make a liv- 
ing for himself is assisting to roll a tide of affluence into Mrs. 
Eve Adam's lap. He confides that he has not always given at the 


Our elderly author finds himself in print hailing the nine hundred and 
ninetieth thousand of Mrs. Adam’s novel 


first summons, but has sometimes written to both publisher and 
author that he thinks their proceeding contrary to good morals. 
He has represented to the publisher that it is all right for him to 
puff and to push his books, but that it is all wrong for an author, 
who is known and trusted, to help him forestall criticism by 
praising them in an advertisement. He has represented to the 
writer that for him to unite with the publisher in the conduct of 
the business enterprise by asking, however modestly and shrink- 
ingly, an opinion of his book which may be used by the publisher 
in print, is indelicate and undignified, and wholly unworthy of 
an artist. But he has never persuaded either of them to his view 
of the matter. They have both come back at him rather indignant- 
ly, and have accused him of forgetting what great authors did for 
him when he was young and struggling up the steep of fame. He 
feels that it would be in vain to protest that he never asked 
these anything like what they are asking him, and that, rather 
than have done so 
he would have lain 
down and died in 
the first ditch. He 
has found it easier 
to comply’ with 
their requests; and 
in some cases 
where he has feebly 
tried to salve his 

ilty conscience by 
infusing a_ few 
words of doubt 
into his praise, he 
has found these 
carefully eliminated 
in the advertise- 
ment, and only the 
glowing tribute kept. 

We are sorry for 
the elderly author, 
as we are for all 
martyrs, but we 
must say we think 
that in the event he 
is rightly served. 
He took the only 
tenable ground 
when he protested 
to the publisher and 
the writer against 
doing what they 
suggested, and if he 
afterwards left this 
ground he has him- 
self to blame for 
the consequences. 
No man ever yet 
gave an honest liter- 
ary opinion for 
nothing to an inter- 
ested party, say.the 
writer, or even the 

ublisher. Honest 

iterary opinions 
are bought with 
money, and money 
paid by some third 
arty, wholly indif- 
erent to the effect 
Drawn by Jessie Wilcox Smith of the opinions. 
This so almost uni- 
versally the case, 
that we are ready 
to advise the reader 
to give no heed to those opinions which he finds in the publishers’ 
advertisements signed with the names of authorities, no matter how 
distinguished, unless they are accompanied by the names of the 
journals in which they have been printed. Otherwise there is so 
great a chance that they have been ene obtained, through 
fear, favor, or affection, that they are not worthy to be trusted. 

In yielding to the sort of pressure brought upon him, we hold 
our elderly author to blame, for he has not only added to the im- 
mense corruption permeating civilization, but has helped to spoil 
the sweetest pleasure that an author of established repute can 
know: the pleasure of telling some young or some unknown author 
that his book is good. The condition of this pleasure is that it 
may be imparted in excess, and without chance of its going farther 
than the new author and his friends, and without the need of 
hedging it with reserves or salvos of any sort. The new author, 
if he is a man of sense, will know that the praise is as lavishly as 
it is freely bestowed, and will make the due allowances and draw- 
backs for himself; and he ought to he the last to join his business 
partner in taking away the harmless delight of giving it. He 
should by no means suffer private praise of him to be printed; that 
is dishonor to him, and not glory, and the sooner he realizes this 
the better. For the publisher. to solicit the personal opinion of a 
literary authority that it may be used as an advertisement is im- 
pudence; for a writer to do so is infamy, if it is done wittingly, 
and not in ignorance of the proprieties, or that absence of a deli- 
ser instinct for behavior which ought to be pitied rather than pun- 
ished, 
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Y appointment for an interview was fixed for an hour 
which not only gave an opportunity of meeting Frau 
Wagner, but also permitted a view of the interesting 
family which is now assembled in the Villa Wahnfried. 
Several of the Wagner children were playing in the 
ark in which the villa is located as I came up the driveway—very 
laste, normal children, and quite free from the oppression of their 
great name. On the doorstep was an immense Russian wolfhound, 
who looked a very formidable sentinel, but was indeed subdued by 
the quiet and peace of the place. In a moment I was introduced 
into the immense music-room which forms the centre of the house, 
and found myself standing before Frau Cosima Wagner. 
She is tall and remarkably thin. Her features are delicate, and 
the whole physiognomy has something distinguished and expres- 
sive. From under a lace cap peeps a quantity of white hair. It 
is a face such as one might find in the pictures of some of the 
eighteenth-century French masters. In appearance and bearing 
Madame Wagner is decidedly French, but her profile is strongly 
reminiscent of her father, Franz Liszt—the same prominent nose 
and somewhat the same shaped head. 

The appearance of Frau Wagner was so interesting that I did 
not notice that there were two other ladies in the room until I 
was introduced to her two daughters—Frau Geheimerat Thode and 
Friiulein Eva Wagner. After this ceremony we moved into the 
next room to tea. 

Frau Wagner now became the fascinating hostess, the brilliant 
and experienced woman of the world. She talked on a variety of 
subjects with the greatest cleverness and apparently with equal 
freedom, whether the idiom happened to be German, French, or 
English. 

“You are certainly a very busy woman, Frau Wagner,” I said. 
“Do you not find your labors too severe?” 

“It is not the work that exhausts me. Work rests me; but there 
are other things,” she said. 

“* Parsifal’ in New York?” I ventured to ask. 

“Yes, we must oppose the performance of ‘ Parsifal’ in any 
other place than in the Bayreuth Festival Theatre. The creator 
of the work expressed very clearly his desire that ‘ Parsifal’ should 
be given solely here. It is not at all a question whether the per- 
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The\ First Authentic Statement from the Widow of the Composer, made to the Special Representative of 
* Harper's Weekly” at Bayreuth, regarding Mr. Conried’s proposed American Production of Wagner's “ Parsifal” 


By Thomas Stockham Baker 


formance in America can injure Bayreuth, but merely whether we 
shall obey the direct commands of the master. Of course I ex- 
pected that the Bayreuth artists would take no part in the Mr. 
Conried’s performance, and that German singers in general would 
have too much professional honor and artistic pride to help in the 
production of a work in direct opposition to the wishes of Rich- 
ard W agner.’ 

“ What is the true state of the case in regard to the singers 
who have appeared here?” I asked. 

* As soon as I had heard that Van Rooy had accepted Mr. Con- 
ried’s offer, I inquired of him whether this was true.. He replied 
that he had pledged himself to learn two new Wagner roles, and 
he hoped that ‘ Parsifal’ would not be one of them, but he could 
not break his contract. He said he wanted to visit me to get my 
advice. I wrote to him that he must not break his contract, but 
that he should have made it a condition, as did Felix Mottl, that 
he would not have to appear in ‘ Parsifal.’ I was very glad to go 
over the matter with him, and wrote him that there was such a 
thing as an artist’s honor, and one could not do everything merely 
for money. He did not come to see me, and I wrote again to him, 
stating what disgust his agreement with Mr. Conried had pro- 
voked in the whole artistic world, and that a spot would always 
rest upon-his name, I asked Professor Kniese to write to the tenor 
Burgstaller-and inquire whether he had agreed to sing Parsifal. 
We received no hes, I had the right to ask these questions of 
these two singers, because they had both been trained in Bayreuth, 
and hoth of them began their dramatic career here. 

“In wegard to Friiulein Ternina, the case is somewhat different. 
She came.to us as a recognized artist, and although we studied with 
her very carefully the part of Kundry, she could have worked out 
this task alone, though in a different way. To be sure, I thought 
that an artist of her reputation would not so far forget herself as 
to commit a sacrilege against a sacred work merely for money.” 

Frau Wagner has had bitter experiences, but nothing has af- 
fected her more deeply than the proposed performance of “ Parsi- 
fal” in New York, and more especially the desertion of her lead- 
ing singers.’ Those who are best informed on this subject believe 
that if Van, Rooy and Ternina and Buregstaller do sing in “ Parsi- 
fal,” they will never be heard again in Bayreuth. 


. A Scene from “ Parsifal,” as given at Bayreuth 
» The penitent “ Kundry" anointing “ Parsifal’s"’ feet after his return to Monsalvat 
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A Sample 


of British Administration 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, September 19, 1903 
HE Boer war is ancient history. True; but the moral of 
it, its frightfully typical significance, endures. And just 
how significant and how typical it was we are at last 
learning in detail. The report of the Committee of In- 
quiry into the conduct of the war up to the occupation of 

Pretoria has just been published in three fat volumes. They make, 

on the whole, about the painfullest reading I have ever come across. 

They set forth in a cold and pitiless light a state of things which 

is a disgrace not only to Englishmen but to all who speak English. 

It is a record of such fabulous stupidity and ineapacity that not 

England alone, but the whole English-speaking race, is incriminated 

by it. The shock and the smart of it are felt first and most keenly, 

of course, by King Edward’s subjects, but one need not be an Eng- 
lishman to share in its hu- 
miliation. It dishonors 
the entire stock, and no 
American can look into it 
without an explosion of 
exasperation at the 
thought that the men 
who committed such ap- 
palling blunders and were 
guilty of such criminal 
ineptitudes were men of 
the same race as himself. 
speaking the same lan- 
guage, governed largely 
by the same traditions and 
the same forms, and his 
inseparable allies in sup- 
porting the credit of 
Anglo-Saxondom. There 
are many allowances which 
every dispassionate critic 
must make for the open- 
ing mistakes of the civil 
war. There are several 
allowances, too, which may 
fairly be made for the 
military chaos which the 

Spanish war revealed. 

But here no allowances 

are possible. For four 

years the British govern- 
ment must have known 
that war was _ inevitable. 

They were, at any rate, re- 

peatedly warned that it 

was bound to come. They 
had the fullest, and as it 
now turns out, the most 
accurate information of 
the preparations the 
Boers were making. They 
had the experience of 
former Boer wars to guide 
them. They were aware 
that the field of operations 
must, to begin with, lie in 
British territory... They 
were ably served and 
amply forewarned by in- 
telligence officers on the 
spot. Yet with all this 
to aid them they were 
caught not merely unpre- 
pared, but in a state of 
the blankest amazément 
and confusion. They 
clung to the hope of peace 
long after every Anglo- 

African realized and pro- 

claimed its futility. They 

allowed President Kruger 


Thetr chief qualtfications 


~ to choose his own time for 


Raking the field. They let 


‘ # their diplomacy run hopelessly ahead of their military preparations. 


They believed even to the eleventh hour that the Orange Free State 
would remain neutral. Lord Wolseley, the commander-in-chief, who 
knew South Africa and predicted with absolute accuracy the course 
the war would take two years and more before it broke out, found 
his representations and arguments disregarded. Sir William But- 
ier, who was in command of Cape Colony, and warned the govern- 
ment that if it came to war 100,000 troops would be none too 
many, had “ Preposterous” written across his dispatch by the 
War Secretary, and was promptly recalled. Lord Roberts, the 
ablest of British soldiers, was not once consulted as to the mil- 
itary preparations. No plan of campaign was drawn up: no maps 
were provided: when Lord Kitchener landed in Cape Town his 
first duty was to have Co'onel Henderson compile a map for him. 
The government departments were all at loggerheads. The Treasury 
would not grant supplies: the Ministry, with a majority of 130 be- 
hind it, was afraid to come to Parliament and ask.for them. Gen- 
eral Buller’s. proposal to advance on the Transvaal vid the Orange 


are their social position, their harmony 
with the court atmosphere, and their charming manners 


Free State was one which Lord Lansdowne “ absolutely refused even 
to discuss.” Every other suggestion which the military put forward 
was similarly snubbed; and the war when it actually came found 
such a deficiency of material, and such ‘disorganization as, I sup- 
pose, is unexampled in the whole history of the world. Before hos- 
tilities had been on for two months there was only one reserve 
battery of artillery left in the country; ‘the whole of the stock of 
field-gun ammunition had been exhausted, and England was bor- 
rowing from the navy and India; the reserve sets of cavalry and 
mounted infantry, harness, and saddlery had all disappeared, and 
America had to supply extra ones; the store of small-arm ammuni- 
tion had been reduced by two-thirds, and the country was dis- 
patching weekly 500,000 more rounds than all its manufacturers. 
working overtime, could produce; infantry accoutrements were 
at once and wholly ex- 
hausted, and the War Of- 
fice had to borrow large 
guns from the navy, ma- 
chine-guns from fort- 
resses, boots and helmets 
from India, and to buy 
25,000 sets of mule har- 
ness, 17,000 tents, and 900 
marquees; there was no 
reserve hospital equip- 
ment; the country had 
but one-fiftieth of the 
picketing-gear required at 
the seat of war, and a re- 
serve of eighty 
swords. All this, remem- 
ber, before the war was 
two months old! But 
what is the use of going 
on with the sickening de- 
tails? It is the same old 
story of mess and muddle. 
“ Despise not thine ene- 
my” has- been the moral 
gathered from every Brit- 
ish war that history tells 
of, and conveniently for- 
gotten before the next. 
Never was it more com- 
pletely out of. mind than 
in 1899. But that is al- 
ways the course of events 
when England is at war— 
first, the picnic riod, 
then the defeat, then a 
quiet and terrible deter- 
mination to this 
thing through.” The ever- 
lasting luck of the Brit- 
ish Empire, a handful of 
really capable officers 
working on material that 
needed only the shock of 
war to bring out its ex- 
cellence, and the blunder 
of General Joubert in be- 
sieging Ladysmith instead 
of overrunning Natal, 
saved South Africa to the 
British crown. 

You would think that, 
after such a _ warning, 
there would at least be a 
resolute and sweeping re- 
form. But no; nothing of 
the sort is in sight. Eng- 
land to-day is even less 
prepared for war than she 
was in 1899. The disor- 
ganization at the War 
Office is greater and not 
less; and, as one of the 
iiblest members of the committee stated in his report, the hope ex- 
pressed by the committee, “ that the state of affairs in 1899 can- 
not recur,” is,in his opinion, “a wish and not an expectation.” I 
believe it is really impossible for the English ever to possess an 
efficient army, because the standard of administrative capacity is 
too low to produce one. The caste spirit which permeates England 
fatally handicaps the possibility of the right man filling the 
right post. There is a small and exclusive coterie of peers and 
large landowners and county gentlemen who regard public of- 
fice as a sort of birthright. Their chief qualifications for the 
posts they occupy are their honesty, their social position, their 
harmony with the court atmosphere, their charming manners. 
Other qualifications they have usually none. The consequence 
is you get men of quite ordinary ability and quite ordinary in- 
telligence filling the most momentous offices of state—a Lans- 
downe at the War Office and succeeded by a Brodrick. There 
may be efliciency under such a.system. If so it will be by acci- 
dent only. 
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The ‘‘ Pownkng-machine"’ at Work—Reproducing in enlarged Form the Model o) a Statue by AMlr. Herman A. MacNeil 


An Interwor View of the Workshop—Showing some of the enlarged Statues for the Exposttion The Statues are, from iejt 


to reght, Daliiwn's ** Protest of the Sioux,” MacNeil’s Liberty,” Grafly’s Truth,” and Bush-Brown's Horace Mann” 


A NEW WAY OF MAKING EXPOSITION STATUARY 


At Hoboken, New Fersey, a new method, which has revolutionized the work of enlarging statuary models, 1s be- 

ing used. The model is connected by a “ pointing-machine"’ with a mass of plaster and staff on a_ wooden 

frame, and by following the outline of the model with the “ pointer,”’ an exact reprodyction and enlargement 

of the required size are made... Both the models and enlargements were formerly done by~the ortgrnal designer 

The reader is referred to the interesting article on another page for a full description of the new medial 
See page 1601 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


AN MACLAREN tells a good story of the late Major Pond, 
which he generously styles “ The Major’s One Mistake.” It 
was during the famous clergyman’s delivery of a series of 
Yale lectures on preaching, on his first visit to this country. 
The Major recognized that there was a difference between 

lecturing in the university and to a popular audience, and he 
judged it expedient that the “star” should make a trial trip 
with him for a lecture in a neighboring town, and it was on the 
return from that lecture that the Major made the solitary mistake 
of his professional life. Things had gone well and he was in high 
spirits, and in the smoking-car was enlarging on the glory of the 
coming tour. When the train began to slow, the Major sprang 
to his feet. 

“ Cuess.” he said, “ we'd better hurry, or else we'll be carried on 
to New York”: so the “star” and his wife and the Major left 
the cars in haste, and the 
train, the last train of that 


MacArthur 


An English visitor recently in America has been contribut- 
ing his impressions of American journalism to the home peri- 
odicals. This visitor, Mr. David Williamson, a writer of editorial 
and journalistic experience and ability, while here on a lecturing 
tour, bears witness to the ubiquitous interviewer and the live re- 
porter. “A newspaper which is not ‘alive’ from its first para- 
graph to its last has no chance in an American city.” Mr. Wil- 
liamson with due humility records that England’s New Journalism 
is simply Old Americanism. This is characteristic, and though 
familiar beyond remark to us, it borrows a certain piquancy from 
its English point of view. “ Let me give one of many instances,” 
says Mr. Williamson, “of how the American journalist insists 
on his matter being read. I saw in one great daily paper an in- 
nocent paragraph headed ‘Iced Lemonade.’ What do you think 
it recorded? The funeral of a well-known woman! It began with 
a conventional account of 
the service at the home of 
the deceased, went on to 


day, went on its way. 

“Where is our. car- 
riage?” demanded the 
Major, standing outside 
the station with the 
“stars” behind him. 
"What carriage? The 
carriage ordered to be here 
for Major Pond and his 
‘star. That cabman is a 
>back number. He’s not on 
time, and the contract’s 
broke. Get me another 
carriage,” he said to the 
railway man. 

“Can't get one 
Major. Too late. 
for the night.” 

“ Do you give me to un- 
derstand, young man,” and 
the Major spoke with 
awful impressiveness in 
the darkness lit by a sin- 
gle lamp, “that the uni- 
versity city of New Haven 
cannot supply a_ covered 
conveyance with two 
horses for an American 
gentleman in public life 
and a distinguished vis- 
itor? You are not wor- 
thy of your privileges as 
a citizen of this cultured 
community.” 

“New Haven, Major,— 
was that what you said?” 
Why, this aint New 
Haven.” 

“ Not New Haven?” and 
the words fell syllable by 
from the Major’s 
lips. “‘ May I inquire the 
name of this settlement?” 

“Call it Maryville, Ma- 
jor,” and it was plain the 
railway man would. have 
boasted had he not been 
afraid. “Can't get to 
New Haven to-night.” 

* Maryville?” the 
Major fixed the presumptu- 
ous porter with a gaze so 
fearsome that the man 
slunk into the darkness 


now, 
All off 


report a list of friends 
who were present, and 
the items of the service. 
Finally, when I was won- 
dering where the _ iced 
lemonade came in, I reach- 
ed the final sentence, 
‘Iced lemonade was served 
to the mourners in the 
rear parlor.’ The writer 
of that paragraph had 
learned the secret of 
arousing curiosity. If he 
had merely titled the mat- 
ter ‘ Funeral of Mrs. So- 
and-So,’ only the imme- 
diate circle of friends of 
Mrs. So-and-So would 
have troubled to read it. 
As it was, he probably 
compelled 150,000 people 
to read it. 

“That is a sample of 
the way in which Amer- 
ican journalists deal with 
news. They take infinite 
trouble to dish it up in an 


original style. saw 
few ‘fill-up pars’ in the 
papers. verything that 


was worth printing was 
written up brightly. Of 
course, there is a lack of 
proportion about the 
space accorded to news 
which surprises a British 
journalist. A little girl 
was lost in one of the 
great cities I visited. The 
were immediately 
usy with columns of de- 
scription of the child, her 
home life, and the inci- 
dents of her mysterious 
disappearance. Pictures 
of her favorite dolls, por- 
traits of her father and 
mother, and even of the 
Catholic priest whose 
church the parents at- 
tended were given. In 
a few days the child was 
found, amid ordinary con- 
ditions, but by this time 


with a muttered apology 
for the existence of the 
place, and the Major still 
looked at the spot where 
the man had _ been con- 
sumed. “After a_ full 
minute of the most profane silence I ever heard,” says Ian Maclaren, 
during which the “stars” were’ silent and motionless, the Major 
wheeled round and led the procession through the booking-office and 
along the platform to the extremity. When he could go no farther, 
he stood again for a space communing with himself, and then he 
turned, and this is what he said: 

“Maryville! No! It never happened before, and if it hap- 
pened twice the public career of J. B. Pond would be closed. Mary- 
ville!” 

It was hardly becoming for his guests to intrude, but they mur- 
mured words of consolation—that a night here or there didn’t 
matter, that no engagement. would be broken, that they would get 
on next morning, that there would surely be a hotel in the place, 
and such like futilities, which did not touch the heart of things. 

“ Maryville,” repeated the Major; “the first night of a three 
months’ tour, and I took the ‘star’ out of the cars at Maryville,” 
and the Major looked at his “stars” with such pathetic self-re- 
proach that they ceased from comforting. 


The latest Portrait of Mrs. Humphry Ward 


her name was common 
talk among hundreds of 
thousands of people.” 


The London Bookman 
for September is a Mrs. Humphry Ward number, and de- 


‘votes most of its space to an interesting collection of por- 


traits of Mrs. Ward and pictures illustrating the scenes of her 
novels. In a critical paper by Mr. A. St. John Adcock on the as- 
pects and general tendencies of Mrs. Ward’s work, the writer con- 
cludes that among living women novelists of to-day the author of 
Lady Rose’s Daughter occupies a unique eminence. “ Probably 
none has achieved a greater or sounder European reputation; and 
certainly none of them has done more to revivify and humanize the 
Christian ideal, or to stimulate thought and the enthusiasm for so- 
cial reform; no other has exercised a more fruitful influence on the 
intellects and emotions of the religious, the sceptical, the serious- 
minded publics of her day and generation.” We learn that David 
Grieve has been almost as extensively translated as Robert Elsmere, 
and that few books of their time have been so written and lec- 
tured about in half the languages of Europe. Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter has been translated into French by Madame Blanc, and will 
appear this autumn in the Revue des Deuw Mondes. 
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Myron T. Herrick 


Tom L. Johnson 


TOM JOHNSON AND MYRON T. HERRICK, THE RIVAL CANDI- 
DATES FOR GOVERNOR OF OHIO, PLAYING GOLF 


The photograph shows an interesting situation—the Hon. Tom L. Fohnson and the Hon. Myron T. Herrick, rival candidatés 
Mr. Fohnson, now Mayor of Cleveland, is the Democratic 


jor Governor of Ohio, playing golf on the links at Cleveland. 
candidate for Governor, and Mr. Herrick, who is a member of the Republican National Committee, is his party's nominee 
jor the same office. The photograph gives an interesting side-light on the Ohio situation, where political feeling runs high 
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THE OPENING OF THE CO 


The wrestling matches in the Hopkins Grammar School lot the night before college opens between membsrs Of 
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Drawn by The Kinnéys 


COLLEGE SEASON AT YALE 


embers Of the Freshman and Sophomore classes, which have taken the place, since 1892, of the traditional class-rush 
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The New West Point—And what it Signifies 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT ARRANGEMENTS.——-THE NEED FOR INCREASED ACCOMMODATIONS.—WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE.—OUR FU- 
TURE STANDING ARMY.—-NEW BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR.—-THE NEW ACADEMIC BUILDING, RIDING HALL, CHAPEL, AND HOTEL. — INCREASED 
FACILITIES FOR ATHLETICS, —— OTHER IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS. -——- THE WEST POINT OF THE FUTURE AND WHAT IT WILL COST. 


By H. Irving Hancock 


EATED on the porch of the hotel at West Point, General 
Wesley Merritt listened patiently to the tale of the mother 
of a new cadet. She eagerly recounted the athletic triumphs 
of the son during his preliminary two years at college. 

“He must be a very capable young man,” remarked Gen- 
eral Merritt. ‘ But how does he stand in mathematics?” 

“* Mathematics?” repeated the mother. 

“Tf he fails in anything connected with figures,” continued Gen- 
eral Merritt, “ your boy will never succeed at West Point.” 

Just now West Point is involved in a turmoil of figures that 
covers many varied points in the future history of the United 
States. In the first place, Congress not long ago appropriated 
$5,500,000 for the remodeling of the Military Academy. When 
this amount of money has been used, or when it has been nearly 
all spent, it is expected that Congress will be asked to appropriate 
at least $8,000,000 more, although, of course, not all of this latter 
amount is Jooked for in one appropriation. 

At present there are a few more than five hundred cadets at 
West Point There is not room enough for them. While the rooms 
in cadet barracks are constructed for the use of two men per 
room, not a few of the rooms shelter three cadets each. Under the 
new appropriation, barracks will be so enlarged_as to provide for 
720 cadets, two to each sleeping-room. In the ultimate West 
Point—the one that is planned for by the administration and the 
War Department—there will be every possible accommodation for 
the housing, training, and recreation of 1200 cadets. That day is 
still far off. It will not come until some time after the $8,000,000 
more that is required have been granted by Congress. 

But we are to have as soon as possible the most perfectly equip 
training-school for army officers that is possible, and one that 
will be large enough for the effective handling of 1200 cadets. 
When the citizen remembers that not long ago we had only some 
400 cadets at the Academy and that even to-day there are but few 
in excess of 500, he is likely to wonder what need there is of 
1200. One of the reasons is that this country is growing so fast, 
and is taking such an active part in foreign affairs, that a much 
larger army is considered by the guiding minds at Washington to 
be one of the urgent needs of the near future. The continuance of 
our commercial supremacy must be protected from jealous rivals 
by a strong showing of military strength. 

Just now the architects are busy with the completion of their 
plans. It will be probably a year before the actual work of the re- 
construction of the Academy buildings is begun, and it is expected 
that those provided for in the present appropriation will not be 
completed before the end of three years. Colonel Mills, the super- 
intendent of the Academy, smilingly gives his opinion that it will be 
a piece of good luck if the building work is finished within six years. 

The new plans look to a concentration of the working portion of 
the Academy. Economy of time is aimed at. Cadets are not to be 
obliged to waste valuable study and recitation time in over-long 
marches between barracks quarters and section rooms. In order 
to make this object the more easy of attainment buildings and 
groups of buildings that are not intimately connected with aca- 
demic work are to be comparatively isolated. 

West Point has its traditions and its distinctive landscape feat- 
ures, In order to preserve these the architectural spirit of the 
present buildings that are to be retained will be the key-note. The 
picturesque surroundings of forests, mountains, hills, cliffs, and 
rocks are to be emphasized. The Middle Gothic type of the pres- 
ent buildings will be preserved. One especial aim of the designers 
is to retain all the rugged grandeur of West Point. 

A new railroad-station and steamboat-landing will be erected, 
and both will give greatly increased facilities. The general ap- 
proach will be retained, but considerable grading will be done to 
render less steep the road that leads from station and landing to 


the public square. Large freight and passenger elevators will also 
lead to the level of the square, and just above the elevators will 
be located the new hotel and the carriage-stand. These improve- 
ments will greatly increase the convenience of the visiting public. 
Every American citizen has a standing and cordial invitation to 
visit the Point and to see the working of his Academy. The 
present hotel is notoriously inadequate to the public demand, but 
the new hotel will be large and a thing of beauty. Its construc- 
tion will cost $240,000. 

The new academic building is to be placed directly opposite the 
old building, and the two will be connected by an arch and a 
bridge. This connecting link will be one of the richest of the 
architectural features. There will be room for statues and for 
memorial inscriptions. Colonel Larned’s original suggestions will 
be followed at this point in all essential respects. 

One of the dingiest buildings now at West Point, yet one of the 
most important, is the riding hall. Its design is entirely out of 
keeping with the landscape and with the larger buildings. The 
new structure will be so large that, at first, there will be more 
room than is needed, especially in the towers. The design of the 
new riding hall will be extremely simple and severe, but this 
will be in order that the building may appear to grow out of the 
top of the cliff where the lower plateau begins. if possible, stone 
from local quarries will be used. 

In the construction of the additions to cadet barracks consid- 
erable thought was needed. The new wings will provide for the 
best possible sweep of air through the rooms. The gymnasium is 
to be meved in order to provide for a quadrangle inside the aca- 
demic buildings that will be 530 feet long, with an average width 
of 160 feet. 

For the sake of encouraging the greatest interest in athletic 
work it has*been found necessary to privide for much better field- 
athletic possibilities. The open space in the rear of “ Professors’ 
Row” has been chosen. Here there is an abundance of room for 
baseball, football, and track-work. On the slope of the hill beyond 
it is proposed to place seats for 6000 spectators, all of whom will 
have a clear view of the field. When situation, amount of field 
area, and advantages of view are considered, this will be one of 
the grandest theatres of athletics in the world. 

In its present location the chapel is regarded as an incon- 
gruous feature on a military post. The new chapel is to be lo- 
cated on a spur of hill just west of cadet barracks. Here it will 
be more readily accessible to officers, cadets, and visitors. Its 
tower will rise impressively over the near-by buildings. The super- 
intendent’s residence, too, is to occupy a new site. It will stand 
where the old hotel now does. 

While there would be no interest in reading a tabulated state- 
ment of the cost of each of the improvements, a few of importance 
may be given. The new cadet barracks will cost $306,500, and the 
new academic building $504,000. Alterations of the old building 
called for $30,000, and special fittings for $50,000. The chapel, 
which is not to be one of the plainest of buildings, will cost 
$384,000, with furnishings estimated at $24,000. For the riding 
hall $486,000 will be needed, with $288,000 for post headquarters. 
Furniture and fittings for the latter will consume $30,000. The 
handsome memorial bridge that is to connect the old and the new 
academic buildings will cost $50,000, while the cadet administra- 
tion building, occupied by the tactical officers, will require, with 
furnishings, $110,400. The new hospital ward, with its fittings, 
will take $57,500 more. 

When the new West Point is completed it will be a thing of 
beauty that even its famous traditions cannot enhance. It will be 
a thoroughly equipped school for the training of the finest military 
body in the world—for the men whose work we cheer as we stand 
in front of the bulletin-boards in war-time. 


Dress Parade at West Point 
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New Hotei 


New Academic Building New Cha, el 


Cadet Barracks 


New Station Elevator Tower 


Riding-hall Drawn by F. Cresson Schell 
THE WEST POINT OF THE FUTURE 
, See article on opposite page 
Congress has appropriated $5,500,000 to be used in remodelling the United States Military Academy, and later tt w 
the same purpose. 


ill be asked to make an additional appropriation of $8,000,000 for 

The West Point of the future will provide accommodations for the housing, training, and recreation of 1200 cadets, and will be, in perfection of equipment, the 

equal .of any military training school in the world. Among the most important improvements, the plans for which haye met with unanimous approval, will be the new academic 
building, new riding-hall, and new cadet barracks. The cost of the buildings will be reduced by the fact that the stone necessary for their construction can be quarried on the premises 
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Miss Blanche Ring in “The Jersey Lily” 
Miss Ring is appearing at the Victoria Theatre in the picce written for her by George V. Hobart and Reginald De Koven. She plays 
the part of “* Liallianda,”’ an actress who returns to her native Isle of Fersey after she has made a name for herself on the stage. 
During her visit the local mayor, a horse-doctor, falls in love with her, and thereby comes into conflict with the Fersey Lily's fiance, 
a South-American diplomat» The politscal veterinary, finally, however, gwves up his suit, and the lady marries the man of her choice 


John Drew in “Captain Dieppe” 


Mr. Drew begins his present season in a dramatization, by Harrison Rhodes and Anthony Hope, of one of the latter's stories. The 
comedian has the role of ‘‘Captain Dieppe,"’ a Frenchman and a political schemer, who becomes a guest in the home of an Italian 
count who is living at swords’ points with his wife because of an indiscreet love-affair on her part. During the absence of the wife 
on a secret journey for the purpose of obtaining money with which to purchase incriminating letters from her blackmasling lover, she 
ts ampersonated by her cousin, to whom “Captain Dieppe" makes love, in the belief that she és the real countess. He succeeds 
wn buying off the blackmaitler, in setting the count’s affairs in order, and finally in winning the countess's cousin for his wife 


TWO NEW PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
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MISS VIOLA ALLEN 


Miss Allen will be seen this season as ‘‘ Viola” in an ambitious production of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 

opening in Washington on October 26. It is promised that the play will be given with as little departure from 

its original form as modern requirements will permit, and practically the entire text ts to be used. The cast 

will include, besides Miss Allen, $ohn Blair, Frank Currier, Scott Craven, Fames Young, and Zeffie Trlbury 
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NEWS ITEMS INTERPRETED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


r.“*A new solution of the Ind:an problem—work.”’ 2. “In the South the carrying of firearms during election has been 
prohibited.” 3. ‘‘ Transportation in New ‘York — passengers without seats pay no fares.” 4. ‘ Professor Bings, the 
celebrated expert in the speech of monkeys, is now investigating the language of the Zulus.” 5. “‘The recent hurricane 


in New York.” 6. ‘‘In order to court America’s approval, the Sultan of Turkey has reduced his harem to fifty wives” 
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Correspondence 


THE NEGRO COLONY IN ONTARIO 


ATLANTA, Ga., August 19, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—The information in your issue of August 15 as to the 
present status of the negro colony in Kent County, Ontario, is 
quite interesting. I set forth here some evidence as to the con- 
temporary opinion in Essex, Kent, and ‘Elgin at and about the 
time the colony was founded. Most of this information was col- 
lated about 1859 by David Christy, of Cincinnati, agent for the 
Ohio branch of the American Colonization Society, who in turn 
derived his information in large measure from official reports and 
communications to the Canadian government from Major Robert 
Lachlan, chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Western Dis- 
trict. | 

As far back as 1841, Major Lachlan, who was a vigorous oppo- 
nent of slavery and had been a warm champion of the negro race, 
had written an official report of some length warning the gov- 
ernment that the continued influx of negroes into that section 
of Canada was proving very demoralizing to the community, and 
urging some measure to prevent it. Among the peculiarities he 
had at that time ascribed to them were an insufferable manner, 
indifference to employment, and atrocious and rapidly increasing 
criminality. Major Lachlan had even repeatedly called attention 
of the grand jury in his charges to the “ appalling circumstances 
that among a population of near 20,000 souls . .. the greater por- 
tion of the crime .. . should be committed by less than 2000 refugees 
from a land of abject slavery to a land of liberty, protection, and 
comfort, ete.” The crimes enumerated by him as committed by 
these refugees were “ murder, rape, arson, burglary, and larceny, 
besides every other description of minor offence.” The resultant 
official inquiries and responses continued to 1850, down to which 
date, it appears from the reports, the relations betweén the whites 
and blacks had continued to grow more and more strained. 

In 1849 the Elgin Association undertook to remedy these condi- 
tions in some measure by purchasing a large tract of land in 
Raleigh township, County Kent, and offering inducements to the 
seattered negro population of Essex, Kent. and Elgin to concen- 
trate upon it. On August 18, 1849, a public meeting was held in 
the town of Chatham to protest. This meeting disclaimed any ani- 
mosity toward negroes, but declared it contrary to nature and 
Christianity to inflict this thing upon themselves. “It is also,” 
they declared, “ with a feeling of deep resentment that we look 
upon the selection of the township of Raleigh, in this district, as 
the first portion of our beloved country, which is to be cursed 
with a systematie organization for setting the laws of nature at 
defiance.” 

The language of this address is intensely bitter, ascribing im- 
measurable criminality to the negro race, but stopping at intervals 
to declare that they had no hostility for negroes. If the whole 
of it could be here reproduced it would be quite curious and in- 
teresting, but space forbids. 

On September 30, following, the negroes at Toronto met and an- 
swered this address with denunciatory resolutions, declaring it 
exhibited “ the workings of a corrupt and depraved heart, etc.” 

On October 9 following. the municipal council of the district 
memorialized the government in protest, declaring that the white 
population regarded the movement with a feeling of “ disgust and 
hatred,” and declaring that the presence of negroes had pro- 
duced a number of specified public evils and inconveniences. St. 
Catherine’s Journal for June, 1852, under the title “ The Fruits 
of having Colored Companies and Colored Settlements,” recorded 
a race riot growing out of a militia muster in which negro troops 
had sought to participate. Many were injured, some fatally. The 
paper adds, “ The colored village is a ruin, and much more like a 
place having been besieged by an enemy than anything else.” 

In 1857 Colonel Prince of the Western District declared in the 
Canadian Parliament that “ the black people who infested the land 
were the greatest curse to the province. The lives of the people 
of the west (meaning Kent and Essex) were made wretched by the 
inundation of these animals, and many of the largest farmers in 
the county of Kent have been compelled to leave their beautiful 
farms because of the pestilential swarthy swarms. What were 
these wretches fit for?” ete. There was even more bitter language 
in this speech, which was upen a measure to lay a capitation tax 
on all negroes coming into the province. The curious part of it 
is that this Colonel Prince had originally felt great sympathy for 
the negroes. He said further that “he found these men with fire 
and food and lodging when they were in need: and he wovld be 
bound to say that the black men of Essex would speak well of him 
in this respect. But he could not admit them as being equal to 
white men; and after a long and close observation of human nature. 
he had come to the conclusion that the black man was born to and 
intended for slavery and that he was fit for nothing else... . 
He had told black men so, and the lazy rascals had shrugged their 
shoulders and wished they had never run away from their good 
‘old. Massa’ in Kentucky.” 

The negroes of Toronto thereupon held another meeting, and de- 
nounced Colonel Prince in severe language, to which he responded 
in the Windsor Herald for July 3, 1857, engaging in a personal dis- 
pute with his assailants, in which he lowered his dignity somewhat 
and again ascribing to the negroes of Kent some very bad quali- 
ties and declaring: “I have taken them into my service, have fed 
and clothed them, vear after year, on their arrival from the 
States, and in return I have generally found them rogues and 
thieves, and a graceless, worthless, thriftless, lying set of vaga- 
bonds.” 


The grand jury at the Essex Assizes in November, 1859, in their 
presentments published a petition from the people of Anderdon, in 
which it was declared that the negroes there were living by steal- 
ing from the white people, and that they committed nine-tenths of 
the crime in Essex “according to the population,” but that they 
willingly welcome the emancipated slave, etc. Nevertheless, if the 
government doesn’t afford protection “ persons of Capital will be 
driven from the Country.” To these presentments the court replied 
that he was not surprised at the feeling, that the negroes were 
unworthy of sympathy, and would not work, “ but preferred sub- 
sisting by thieving from respectable farmers, and begging from 
those benevolently inclined.” 

In September, 1859, an agent from Jamaica endeavored to per- 
suade the negroes 6f Kent to emigrate to that island, but they 
refused, and in a public meeting at Chatham, on October 3, among 
other deliverances, 

Resolved, “ That in view of the fact that a crisis will soon 
occur in the United States to affect our friends and countrymen 
there,” ete. 

Mr. Christy understands this resolution to refer to the John 
Brown raid, which occurred thirteen days later. 

The bitter feeling exhibited by the Canadians was never known 
in the South. There has always been a sentiment here of gen- 
uine kindness and sympathy for the negro, and while maintaining 
an unbending purpose not to allow him an equal status, the white 
people have never used such insulting language toward him as 
some above quoted, nor manifested such hostility. They seem to 
differ entirely from the Northern and Canadian people in their 
sentiments. I think they deal with the question more practically. 
but I doubt if either of the sections quite understands the atti- 
tude of the other. As time passes and the number of the old 
slaves diminishes, the tenderness and affection of the past grows 
closer and more engaging between them and their old feudal chiefs 
and their families. But the relations between the newer genera- 
tions of the two races are, to my mind, most portentous. I am 
afraid the philanthropy of the North will never realize what 
is coming until the cataclysm is here. 

I am, sir, 
Hooper ALEXANDER. 


PROGRESS IN CANADA 


KITTANNING, Pa., Aw 6, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ~— 

Sir,—The following figures and facts concerning the trade of 
Canada may possibly be of interest to your readers. 

It has been for years the custom of many to speak of the Do- 
minion of Canada in a somewhat flippant manner, without much 
faith in its present or future, unless its fortunes be bound up 
solely with this country. The trade of Canada for the year 1903 
may come as a surprise to many. During the fiscal year 1903, her 
trade was considerably over $467,637,000, showing an enormous 
increase in the trade and commerce of the Dominion. It cer- 
tainly bears out favorable testimony to the wisdom of the present 
government’s fiscal policy. The figures for this year show an in- 
crease of $43,750,000 over the fiscal year of 1902. On the basis 
of imports which actually entered into consumption, and Cana- 
dian produce only, exported, the trade of the year totaled $448,- 
188,999 as compared with $398,811,358 for last year, being an in- 
crease of $49,377,640. 

, a trade of the Dominion in the years 1896 and 1903 was as 
ollows: 


$448,188,999 


This shows that within the past seven years the trade of the 
Dominion has more than doubled. 

During the period of national policy which existed for nearly 
eighteen years prior to 1896 the increase was only $60,000,000, or 
less than three per cent. annually, whilst during the past seven 
years the increase has been fifteen per cent. annually, and for the 
same period the exports alone have increased about 130 per cent. 
Last year the exports of Canadian products were $37 per capita, 
whilst the exports from the United States were but $18 per 
capita. 

The total trade of Canada, estimating the population at five and 
three-quarter millions, was $81 per capita, whilst this country for 
last vear was $31 per capita. In 1850 the United States, with a 
population of twenty-three millions, had a total foreign trade of 
$320,000,000. while the Dominion to-day, with a population of less 
than six milliors, has a total foreign trade of about $470,000,000. 

From these figures and facts it would seem that Canada has 
not been lagging behind in the commercial race amongst the 
countries of the globe. It would also appear that, with affairs in 
this eondition, annexation is not a doctrine that should find many 
supporters across the border. Canadians, generally, realize that a 
future as great as the present position of the United States is 
destined for their country, and they prefer to work out their 
desfiny apart from the United States, yet in no way forgetting 
that they are bound by ties of blood and advantages which bind 
together, not only this continent, but the whole Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

I am, sir, 
E. T. Stuart-LinTon. 
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$2,000,000 for Turkish Rugs 


TURKEY is one of the countries with which 
our commerce consists principally of im- 

rts. While the total commerce with Tur- 
key in Europe last year was over six million 
dollars, only $496,785 of that sum was ex- 
ports, and $5,672,578 was imports. 

Of the exports to Turkey in Europe in 
1902 (the detailed figures of 1903 are not 
yet available), $165,000 was cotton manu- 
factures, $111,735 provisions, $67,257 agri- 
cultural implements, and $88,298 manufact- 
ures of iron and steel. Of the exports to 
Turkey in Asia in 1902, manufactures of 
iron and steel amounted to $64,189; cotton 
manufactures, $45,145, and agricultural im- 
plements, $13,440. To Turkey in Africa, 
breadstuffs exported amounted to $971,557; 
iron and steel manufactures, $69,808; min- 
eral oil, $35,345, and cotton manufactures, 
$24,237. Of the imports from Turkish ter- 
ritory, the principal from Turkey in Euro 
were rugs and carpets, $2,253,288; tobacco, 
$840,874; hides and skins (chiefly goat- 
skins), $812,218: oils, $206,292, and wool, 
$187,798. From Turkey in Asia, licorice root 
was the largest item, $987,287; wool, $575,- 
273; opium, $401,113; figs, $363,678; dates, 
$213,608, and raisins, $136,227. From Tur- 
key in Africa—Egypt—cotton amounted to 
$9,525,533: sugar, $1,351,038; and gum- 
arabic, $206,196. 


Apvice To Moruers.—Mxks. WiInstow’s SooTHInc SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[{ Adr.] 


THE PERFECTION 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is Borpen’s 
Peertess Branp Evaporatep Cream. It is always available 
for every use to which raw milk or cream is devoted, and is 
far superior to the average quality of either. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[{ Adv.] 


RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Lowrates. Efficient service. New 
bb yO aarp Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 

v. 


DIGESTION’S greatest aid the Original Angos- 
tura Bitters. A “nip” before and after ev meal gives 
appetite and helps digestion—A BBort’s.—[{ 


A Gay picnic cannot be held without a few bottles of 
Cook’s Champagne, ImMpex1aL Extra Dry. It is sparkling 
and delicious.—{Adv.]} 


Piso’s CuRE For ConsumpPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 centsa adel 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


People have no idea howcrude 
and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in 
it. It neither reddens nor roughens 
the skin. It responds to water in- 
stantly; washes and rinses off in a 
twinkling; is as gentle as strong; 
and the after-effect is every way 
good. 


Established over 100 years. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


There is 
no biliousness 
in old beer 


The beer that makes you bilious 
is what we call a “green beer.” It 
is beer that is marketed too soon 
— that is insufficiently aged. 


We store Schlitz Beer for months 
in refrigerating rooms, and this 
fact requires a storage capacity for 
425,000 barrels. 

We keep it there until it is well 
fermented., That adds to the cost, 
of course. That is why some beers 
are shipped green. 


We are 
that careful 
all through 


‘Careful about materials — about 
cleanliness. 


So careful that we filter all the 
air that touches Schlitz Beer. 


And when it is bottled and 
sealed, we sterilize every bottle. 


Your doctor will tell you to 
drink Schlitz Beer, rather than 
common beer; and it costs you no 
more than the common. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs, sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes, Address 


alaable Booklet on the 
t of diseases. 


treatmen 
MORPHINE 


have been cured by us. 
The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Rallroad, Account Meet- 
ing National Bankers’ Association. 


On account of the meeting of the National Bankers’ 
Association, to be held at San Francisco, Cal., October 
20 tu 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company offers a 
personally-couducted tour to the Pacific Coast at re- 
markably low rates. 

This tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and other points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, Wednesday, October 
14, by special train of the highest grade Pullman 


equipment. A quick run westward to San Francisco 
will be made, via Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, and 
Ogden. 


Five days wil! be devoted to San Francisco, allowing 
ample opportunity to vi-it the neur-by coast resorts. 
Returning, stops will be made at Salt Luke City, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, and St. Louis. The party 
will reach New York on the evening of October 31. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for eighteen 
days, except five days snent in San Franci-co, $190. 

ates from Pittsburg will be $5.00 less. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or 
Geo. W. Bovd. General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ Milita 
GOV T REVOLVERS. GUNS, SwoRnos. 


and old, auctioned to 
Broadway, N. Y. 1sc. Catalog mailed 6c. 


D4morP RING FOR SALE. A Bargain. 
EDW. LAMP, Box 300, McKzzsrort, Pa. 
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LETTERS OF MARQUE 


ISSUED UNDER SEAL OF THE KINGDOM — 
OF BOHEMIA TO ESPER INDIMAN, ESQ. 


BY van TASSEL SU.TPHEN 


HE fair and bazar of the United Housesmiths’ Benevo- 

lent Association was assuredly a tremendous success, and 

not the ieast of its attractions was the open market where 

kisses might be purchased at the ridiculously small price 

of fifty cents each. But “cash before delivery ” was the 
motto, and on the counter in front of each young woman stood a 
brass bow! in which the purchaser deposited his money—* free list 
entir@ly suspended.” One could see that “The Fair One with 
Golden Locks.” a large, fullsfed blonde with extraordinarily vivid 
red cheeks, had been doing a rushing business; her bowl was over- 
flowing with notes and coin. And the others also had done well, all 
except “ Mademoiselle D,” the girl at the far end; she had not 
made a single sale. A slight little thing, pale and somewhat anx- 
ious-looking; no wonder that customers had passed her by. Then 
she looked up, and we both caught our breath. What eyes! Eyes 
of the purest, serenest gray—gray of that rare quality that holds 
no tint of either green cr blue. Her eyes were her one beauty 
indeed, but the superlative miracle of loveliness is best seen when 
it stands alone. And these dolts of housesmiths had passed on 
to sample the pink and white confectionery at the other end of 
the counter. 

“One hundred, if you please,” and Indiman laid a fifty-dollar 
bill in the bow! of the girl with the gray eyes. The crowd stopped 
and gaped, and “ Mademoiselle D” turned from white to red and 
then to white again. 

“ Bought up the whole stock, boss?” asked a foolish-looking youth 
whose collar was slowly but surely choking him to death. 

“ Better take a couple on account,” said the pert damsel at- 
tached to the young fellow’s arm. “ They might turn sour on you, 
Mister Man.” 

“ Give ’em away with a pound of tea,” put in a third joker. “ Eh, 
Josie?” 

* Let’s get away from: here,” whispered Indiman to me. “ The 
girl looks as though she might faint.” 

We pushed on through the crowd that continued to chaff us good- 
naturedly—joshing they called it. Then we managed to struggle 
into a sort of backwater at the side of the dais upon which an al- 
leged string band was trying to make good, as the scornful Miss 
Josie remarked. 

“ There’s something wrong in this, Thorp,” said Indiman to me 
in an undertone. ‘ Did you notice the stout man who stood imme- 
diately behind her?” 

“ The chap with one ear a full size larger than the other? Yes, 

did.” 


“ He never takes his eyes from her, and I believe that the girl 
is here against her will.” 

“ Indiman!” I[ began, but he cut me short. 

“T know it, I tell you, and I’m going to take her away. Do you 
see that electric-light switch on the wall behind you?” 

Back of the musicians’ platform was a small wall cupboard 
holding the usual apparatus for controlling the incandescent lights 
with which the hall was illuminated. 

* Pull down both handles when I give the signal,” he went on, 
imperturbably. 

What signal?” 

Indiman considered. “ I’]] take one of my kisses,” he said, smil- 
ing. 

“Tll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, yes you will. Remember now—the instant that I bend 
down to kiss her.” 

He was gone, leaving me to curse his folly; I tried to overtake 
him, but the foolish youth and his Josie blocked my way, inten- 
tionally, it seemed; that was part of their joshing of the stranger 
within the Housesmiths’ gates. I stepped up on the platform, and 
looked for Indiman. He had just reached the counter covered with 
red paper muslin; he pushed his way up to the girl with the gray 
eyes, and said something to her. She seemed to shrink away. 


The Adventure of the 
‘Ninety and Nine Kisses” 


Indiman turned for an instant, and looked back at me, then he 
bent down and kissed her. 

Without having had the slightest intention of so doing I pulled 
down both handles; the hall was in instant and utter darkness. 
For a moment the following silence persisted, menacing and deadly; 
it was as though Panic had suddenly reared her frightful head, a 
wild beast ready to spring. 

A girl’s light laugh turned the scale. “Trying to raid the 
fruit-stand, are you, bub,’ went on Miss Josie, in her thin, cool 
voice. “ Thought you could pinch a couple in the dark of the 
moon, but nay, nay, Thomas; those two smacks’ll just cost you 
supper for four. I’m not sitting behind the bargain counter to- 
day, thank you.” 

A babel of cat-calls, oaths, and laughter broke out, but the ten- 
sion had been released, and the danger was over. I pushed and 
jammed through the crowd to the stairs. No one was attempting 
to leave; in the hall they had just got the lights turned on again. 
I started down. 

* Here, you!” 

I looked back; the stout man with the disproportionate ears 
stood at the head of the stairs, hemmed in by the crowd. He panted 
and shook his clenched fist at me. “You! You!” he shouted, im- 
potently. I[ ran on. 

In the street below Indiman was helping the girl into the coach. 
He turned as 1 ran up. 

“ Good,” he said, and offered me his cigarette-case. 

“The big fellow is coming down,” | urged. 

“ Have a light,” said Indiman. “ And now, my son, allons!” 

1 stepped into the coach and Indiman after me. There was a 
sound of angry voices from the hall above; two or three men 
dashed down the stairway, others following. 

“ Drive on,” shouted Indiman, and the carriage started. Then 
we both turned and looked blankly at that empty back seat. 

Indiman bit his lip “It is an old trick—leaving by the other 
door,” he said, quietly. “It was while we were lighting our 
cigarettes, and that reminds me that I had decided to give up the 
habit.” He'tossed his cigarette out of the window; the coach rolled 
away. 


Private business called me to Washington the next day, and I 
had to take the night train back, arriving in New York at the un- 
comfortably early hour of seven. But it was some small satisfaction 
to rap vigorously wpon Indiman’s door as I passed to my own 
room. One always éxperiences a sense of virtue in being up at un- 
seasonable hours, and blessings should be shared with one’s friends. 
Later on we met at breakfast, and he did not thank me. 

The following paragraph in the “ Personal” column of the 
Herald caught my eye. “ Listen to this,” I said, and read it aloud 
to my sulky host: 

* “*To Mademoiselle D: There are ninety-and-nine kisses still due 
me, and 1 propose to collect. Box 90, Herald office (up-town), or 
telephone 18,901 Madison Square. (Private wire.) 

HOUSESMITH.’ ” 

Esper Indiman smiled and touched an electric button. “ The let- 
ters, Bolder,” he said, but the man had anticipated his request, and 
was carrying in a salver heaped high with missives and papers. 

“T had the personal telephoned to the Herald the same night of 
our adventure at the Housesmith’s bazar,” said Indiman. “ Also 
repeated in to-day’s issue.” 

“Tt seems to be bearing a fine crop of replies.” 

“There’s a bushel basket of ’em already—mostly from the al- 
leged humorist. Or else it’s this sort of thing,” and he tossed 
over an extraordinary piece of stationery—white cream—laid with 
edging, like a mourning band, only pink instead of black; think 
of that! 

Of course the contents of the letter did not belie its exterior. 
“Mr. Housesmith” was informed that not only ninety-nine, but 
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nine hundred and ninety-nine kisses were at 
his disposal whenever he cared to communi- 
cate with Miss Delicia Millefleurs. The writ- 
ing was somewhat shaky, and “ communi- 
cate” was spelled with one m. Moreover, the 
general appearance of the epistle was 
marred by the presence of a large blot. But 
Miss Millefleurs was plainly a young per- 
son of instant ingenuity, and she had turned 
the disfigurement to good eo by draw- 
ing a circle around it and labelling it)“ One 
on account.” 

“Then there’s this,” said Indiman, and 
handed me a sheet of foolseap which had 
been folded and sealed without an envelope, 
after the fashion of our great-grandfathers. 
On it was pasted a strip of the tape used 
in electric-recording instruments, and the 
characters were those of the Morse alpha- 
bet, rather an unusual sight nowadays when 
receiving messages by sound is the universal 
practice. Underneath the row of dots and 
dashes had been written their English equiv- 
alents in Indiman’s small, close handwriting. 
The transcribed message read: 

“One thousand (s) dollars apiece (s) of- 
fered for any or all of ninety-nine (s) 
kisses, undelivered. Take car No. 6 (s), 
‘Blue Line’ crosstown, any (s) even- 
ing, and get off at West Fourth Street. 
Purchase two pounds of the best (s) butter 
at the corner grocery, and ask for a green 
trading (s) stamp.” 

“Qnite as extravagant as the advertise- 
ment that called it forth,” I remarked. “ To 
the wholly impartial mind it seems like non- 
sense.” 

“*But. ah, what precious nonsense, 
quoted Indiman, musingly. Then, suddenly, 
“ Thorp, we need butter; I wish you’d step 
around to that West Fourth Street grocery 
and get a couple of pounds—the best butter, 
mind.” 

I rose. “ Certainly; back in half an hour.” 

“Oh, this evening is time enough. Man, 
man, can’t you see through a ladder? 
They’re after the girl with the gray eyes, 
and hope in this way to get a clue to her 
whereabouts. Now you can’t fight shadows; 
the only chance is to match them against 
each other. Do I make myself quite clear?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“T want to know who sends that mes- 
sage, and it’s possible that the answer is 
right under our eyes.” He held up the strip 
of telegraphic tape. “ Do you see the letter 
s, enclosed in a parenthesis, and repeated 
before several words?” 

“ Means nothing, so far as I see.” 

“Tnless it’s a habit with the operator to 
occasionally sound the three dots that make 
up the letter s in the Morse alphabet—un- 
consciously, you know, and just as another 
man, in speaking, might stutter or contin- 
vally introduce a hesitating ‘er’ or ‘ um.’” 

Tmpossible.” 

“Nothing is impossible, my dear fellow.” 
Here the bell of the desk telephone rang. 
“ For example, this call may be from Made- 
moiselle D herself.” He picked up the re- 
ceiver, and held it to his ear. “It is,” he 
said, looking over at me. 

The weather conditions happened to be 
particularly favorable for telephonic com- 
munication; I could hear almost as distinct- 
ly, standing on my side of the table, as Indi- 
man himself. I started to walk away, then 
[ stopped, and announced my intention of 
listening also; Indiman nodded assent. 

There was unmistakable annoyance and 
anxiety in the tones of the voice that greeted 
us. “TI have just seen your absurd adver- 
tisement,” it began. “I beg of you to let 
this matter drop, instantly, finally.” 

“ A request without a reason.” answered 
Indiman. “You owe me something more 
than that.” 

“ There is danger—” 

“To me or to you?” 

“To yourself.” 

“Tam sorry, but you have indicated the 
sole condition which makes my withdrawal 
possible.” 

A little feminine sigh came from the other 
end of the wire. “Oh, dear, it was so stupid 
of me to say that—to a man.” A pause: 
then in a slightly vexed tone, “ Supposing 
that it is a question of minding one’s own 
business.” 
~ “Precisely what I am trying to do,” said 
Indiman, humbly. “It is a settlement that 
I am proposing.” 

I perceive, sir, that I am making myself 
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ridiculous, and the voice sounded cold and inconceivably distant. 
| have the honor to wish you a very good morning.” The tele- 
phone rang off sharply. 

1 fancy that the same thought was in both our minds—could this 
be the same voman whom we had seen selling her kisses at an 
East Side bazar! The very thought was incredible. And, remem- 
ber, that we had not heard her voice before. Yet neither of us 
doubted, even for a moment. 

“ After all, it was only the one kiss that was actually sold and 
delivered,” said Indiman, half defiantly. But he need not have 
defended her tc me. 

It was getting to be a very pretty problem as it stood, the one 
obvious probability being that it was the girl herself who stood 
in danger. What could we do? To discover the nature of the im- 
pending peril and, above all, the personnel of the conspirators. 
And then what? How were we to communicate with or warn the 
girl, for, of course, she had called up Indiman from a public pay- 
station, leaving no clue to her identity or address? Well, there 
was still the personal 
column in the Her- 
ald; it had reached 
her once and might 
again. 

“Tam going down- 
town to the main of- 
fice of the Western 
Union.” said Indiman, 
“and may be away all 
day. If I shouldn't 
return by dinner-time 
you will carry out the 
instructions the 
message. Exactly, re- 
member — car No. 6, 
and the best butter— 
each detail may be 
important. About 
nine o'clock should be 
a good hour 

“I understand,’ I 
said, and we parted. 

At exactly half af- 
ter nine that evening 
I stepped off car No. 
6 at the crossing of 
West Fourth and 
Eleventh streets. The 
grocery was on the 
northwest corner, and 
I entered without 
hesitation. 

Like many other 
big cities, New York 
(even excluding the 
transpontine suburbs) 
is a_ collection of 
towns and villages 
rather than a homo- 
geneous municipality. 
Chelsea and Harlem 
and the upper West 
Side—all these are 
distinct and separate 
centres of community 
life. Greenwich vil- 
lage knows naught of 
Yorkville, and_ the 
cast Side Ghetto has 
no dealings with the 
inhabitants of the 
French quarter. 

Now the small area 
bounded by Waverley 
Place, Christopher, 
West Fourth, and 
West Eleventh streets 
is also a law unto 
itself. ‘The neighborhood is respectable and severely old-fashioned, 
the houses large and comfortable, and the resident population al- 
most entirely native New-Yorkers in moderate circumstances. <A 
village, then, with its shops and schoolhouses and churches; it 
is as provincial in its way as the Lonelyville of the comic week- 
lies. The grocery is the village club, at least for the respectable 
part of the male population, the men who would not be seen in a 
corner saloon. There were half a dozen of the regilars now in the 
shop, seated on boxes and chairs around the stove, for it was a 
raw and chilly day. They looked up as I entered, but no one 
moved or spoke. Undoubtedly my man was in the group, but how 
to pick him out. I walked to the counter and addressed the young 
fellow who lounged behind it. 

“Two pounds of the best butter, please.” 

“ All out,” was the unexpected reply. 

“ All out!” I repeated, stupidly. 

* None of the best—that’s what I said.” 

“IT wanted a green trading stamp.” I went on, helplessly. 

* Anything over five cents’ worth; jar of pickles, if you like.” 

* No; not that. Here, give me—how much are those cigars?” 

* Five and ten.” 

“Ten cents, then.” 

The young man handed out the box with a nonchalant air. 
*“ Help yourself,” he said, 
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Indiman was lelping the girl in the coach as I ran up 


I selected a cigar. “ You’re sure you haven’t any butter—the 
best butter?” 

“ Ah, now whadjer giving us? This ain’t no Tiffany & Co. Best 
butter, huh! P’r’aps you’d like to take a peck of di’monds home 
wid jer—the best di’monds, mind, all ready shelled and fried in 
gold dust. And just throw in a bunch of them German-silver 
banglelets for the salad. Yessir; charge ‘em to Mr. Astor, Astor- 
ville, N. G.” 

The loungers about the stove sniggered audibly. but something 
in the fellow’s voice made me forget his insolence; I looked up and 
into the eyes of Esper Indiman. 

I think I did it pretty well—the cool, ignoring stare with which 
one is accustomed to put a boor out of countenance. 

“Let me have a light,” I went on, quietly, and the pretended 
grocer’s boy was zealous to oblige, scratching the match himself 
and leaning across the counter to hold the flame to the cigar end. 

“Coach waiting for you in front of the church,” he whispered. 
“Drive straight home and slowly—to give him a chance.” 

I left the shop 
without troubling to 
glance at the loungers 
about the fire; Indi- 
man would attend to 
that part of the busi- 
ness. The coach was 
in waiting at the 
Baptist Church, and 
the driver touched his 
hat when I mentioned 


him the address, and 
told him to drive 
slowly. As we turned 
into Seventh Avenue 
I looked back and saw 
a cab following. 

An hour later Indi- 
man came in and 
joined me in the li- 
brary. “ Now, then?” 
| said, impatiently, 
after waiting to see 

: him mix a high - ball 

and light a tremen- 
dously black Breva. 
Indiman is a little 
provoking at times 
with his infinite de- 
liberation. 

“Where were we?” 
he began. “ Ah, yes, 
I had my theory about 
finding the chap who 
wrote out thet mes- 
sage. It was correct, 
absolutely so,” and 
Indiman puffed away 

in dreamy content, 
staring up the 
ceiling. 

“I know. Mason of 
the main Western 
Union office quite 
well, .and he was 
most obliging. Recog- 
nized the peculiarity 
of the _ telegraphic 
sending at once; 
there actually was a 
fellow who had a 
habit. of interjecting 
_the superfluous s in 
his despatches. Name 
of Ewall, and he was 
the operator in a gub- 
station near Jefferson 
Market. 

“ Well, I posted up there and sounded him. He didn’t know any- 
thing about it at first, so I had to scare him a bit; he weakened 
then, and told me what I wanted to know. 

“Of course it wasn’t a real message; he had run it off on his 


._ machine at the request of a queer-looking gentleman who had 


given him a couple of dollars for his trouble. According to his de- 
scription, the man was stout and dark, with one ear, the left, de- 
cidedly Jarger than the other.” 

“ Aha! the fellow we saw at the bazar. But he wasn’t in the 
group about the grocery stove.” 

“ Of course not, but he had his capper there.” 

“ Go on.”’ 

“Well, I thanked Mr. Ewall for his information, and left him 
with a solemn admonition to be more careful in the future about 
doing business on the side. Then I sat down to consider. 

“ Now I was sure that the grocery and its proprietor, the two 
pounds of the best butter. and the green trading stamp had noth- 
ing to do with the real business of the evening. The game was 
simply to identify the ‘Mr. Housesmith’ who had advertised for 
his ninety-and-nine kisses, and the claptrap of the message 
in telegraphic characters, and all the rest of it were sim- 
ply the kind of bait at which so eccentric a person might 
be expected to bite. The gentleman with one ear larger than 
the other desired to find the elusive Mademoiselle D, erstwhile 


my name. gave 


~ 
> 
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dispenser of kisses at an East Side charity 
bazar, and, consequently, he was following 
up every possible clue. He wanted ‘ Mr. 
Housesmith,’ and I wanted him. 

“Fight shadows with shadows, remember, 
and so I took service with my honest friend, 
David Brown, dealer in groceries at West 
Fourth and Eleventh streets. He was rather 
offish at first, but Mattson at Police Head- 
quarters had provided me with a special de- 
tective badge, and Mr. Brown was led to be- 
lieve that 1 was working up a case of graft. 
He lent me a jumper, and I was forthwith 
installed behind the counter. 

“ Everything went off according to sched- 
ule. The ‘shadow’ had his cab in readiness 
and I had mine. He trailed you to No. 4020 
Madison Avenue, and I followed Mr. Shadow 
to the Central Detective Office. It seems 
to have been a case of sleuth against sleuth, 
with the match all square.” 

“* Anything else?” 

“Well, yes. As I came into the house 
just now, two men were waiting for me in 
the vestibule. They went through me; but I 
didn’t seem to have what they wanted; I still 
retain possession of my watch and purse.” 

“So,” I said, somewhat helplessly. 
“What’s the next move on the board?” 

“Tt is the last night of the supplementary 
opera season,” answered Indiman, “and we 
are going to dress and see what we can of 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Queen of Spades.’ A nov- 
elty—first and only performance outside of 
Russia, and Ternina heads the cast.” 


“There is Mademoiselle D,” remarked In- 
diman as his glass swept the semicircle of 
the grand tier. “The fourth box from the 
end.” 


There were but three people in the party 
—the girl with the gray eyes, an elderly 
man with a ribbon in his buttonhole, and 
Jack Crawfurd, whom everybody knows. 

The curtain fell on the third act, and im- 
mediately Crawfurd made his appearance in 
the omnibus box where we were sitting. 

“Come with me, mes enfants,” he said, 
genially. “It seems that you and the ador- 
able Countess Gilda are old friends; she com- 
mands your instant attendance. What, man, 
do you hesitate! I shall lose my head an 
our sovereign lady be not instantly obeyed.” 

The girl with the gray eyes greeted us 
with smiling unconcern. “ Do you know my 
uncle?” she asked, and we were forthwith 
presented to his excellency Baron Cassilis, 
the Russian ambassador to the United 
States. Then the Countess Gilda addressed 
herself squarely to Indiman. 

“TIT am in your debt, Mr. Indiman, and 
you must permit me to discharge the obliga- 
tion. My dear uncle, your purse.” 

Indiman bowed and accepted the fifty- 
dollar bill tendered him. 

“ Now we are quits,” she said, smiling. 

“Not quite,” he answered, hardily. He 
drew a half-dollar from his waistcoat pocket 
and offered it to her. A flood of color man- 
tled her brow, but she took the coin and 
slipped it inte her glove. “ Well?” she ask- 
ed, her small chin defiantly up-tilted. 

“TI have only one question,” said Indi- 
man, earnestly. “Is there danger for you?” 

“ None in the world.” 

“Then I am quite satisfied.” 

She softened at that. “Only a rather 
aggravating disappointment; it does not 
matter now. But why will you men inter- 
fere in an unoffending woman’s affairs.” 

“T had no idea—” 

“Of course not. However, we need not 
enter further into particulars. Your friend 
in the orchestra stall yonder will doubt- 
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less enlighten you later on.” A stout man 
with one ear distinctly ina than the 
other deliberately faced about in his seat 
and directed his glasses at our box. Im- 
mediately after the curtain went up on the 
last act, and his excellency held up his hand 
to command silence. 

“Madam,” said Indiman, as he handed 
the Countess Gilda to her carriage, “ I swear 
to you that the blunder I have unintention- 


ally committed shall be atoned for. I ask 
but a hint—the slightest of 
“With pleasure, monsieur. ive you, 


therefore, the third appearance of the Queen 
of Spades. Au revoir! We sail to-morrow 
by the Cunarder.” 

The man with the disproportionate ears 
touched Indiman’s elbow. “ Beg pardon, 
sir,” he said, deferentially, “ but shall 
have to have a word or two with you.” 

We drove to the Utinam Club, and found 
a secluded corner. “ Now what is it, officer ?” 
said Indiman. 

The detective looked rather sheepish. 
“I’m afraid we’ve made a mess of it be- 
tween us. Case of political blackmail, you 
see, and the young lady thought she could 
handle it herself. And so she could have 
done if we hadn’t butted in, begging your 
pardon for so saying.” 

“ Get to the point.” 

“Well, then,’ it’s a question of a letter 
belonging to a Great Person in Roosha.— 
Written to or by her don’t matter. The 
letter is here in New York, and it isn’t a 
question of money with the holder, but 
power. There’s only one thing to do in that 
case—steal it, and the Countess thought she 
could turn the trick. So she went over on 
the Rooshan East Side and laid her pipes 
to stand next to the old party who holds 
the precious document. At the Baron’s re- 
quest I was detailed from the Central office, 
and instructed to keep my eyes on the young 
woman and my hands off the case. Course, 
then, I couldp’t do neither. I lost the girl 
when you walked off with her at the House- 
smiths’ bazar, and ther I had to stick in 
my oar and answer your personal in the 
Herald, I laid what I thought was a pretty 
smart trap. You fell into it right enough.” 

“So you were the fellow who had me 
searched and held up at my own front door,” 
said Indiman. “Confound your impudence! 
What did you expect to get?” 

“Why, the letter, sir; I had figured it 
out that you was the blackmailer.” 

“Oh, the deuce! And in the mean time 
the real article had been put on his or her 

ard by all this hullabaloo, and the 

ountess Gilda’s game was blocked.” 

“That’s it, sir. A mistake all round.” 

“T should think so. Well, there’s noth- 
ing more to be done. That’s all you know 
about the case?” 

“That’s all, sir.” 

“Never heard of the Queen of Spades in 
this connection ad 

“ Never, sir.’ 

“Well, good night, officer. Brownson’s 
your name, eh? I sha’n’t forget it.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

The night was fine, and we walked home. 
Over on Eighth Avenue a masquerade ball 
was in progress; we passed under the 
brightly lit windows of the hall in which 
it was being held. A masker stood at the 
door, a woman dressed to impersonate the 
Queen of Spades. She waved her hand to 
Indiman, who had chanced to look up; then 
she plucked a rose from her bodice an tensed ? 
it over to him. He caught the flower, as ' 


becomes a gallant man, but immediately 
walked on. 

“That was -your cue—the Queen of 
Spades,” I said. 

“Not at all. It is only the third time 
that counts. First at the opera and now 
here; the final and only important appear- 
ance is still to come.” 

At the next corner a wretchedly clad wo-. 
man sat grinding a small barrel-organ. “ For 
the love of Mary!” she whimpered, and In- 
diman thrust something into her waiting 
hand. He tried to hide the action, but I 
had caught sight of the money, a yellow- 
backed bill bearing the magic figures 50. 

“Did you notice the tune,” said Indiman 


as we walked on. “ The Ninety and Nine.” 


Here the “ Adventure of the Ninety-and- 
Nine Kisses” ends and that of the “ Queen 
of Spades” begins. 
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Duck-Shooting on the 
Chesapeake 


By Day Allen Willey 
See page 1579 


Wiru the last days of October, sportsmen 
by the hundred start for the upper Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries. Long before the 
day breaks on the first of November the 
shooting-grounds are gecupied, and as soon 
as it is light enough to see a bird the merry 
war begins. 

The principal methods of shooting on the 
Chesapeake are known as “ point,” “ bar,” 
and the use of decoys. Point- shooting is 
only another name for the “ blind,” which is 
generally a box made of wooden slats con- 
cealed by a clump of trees or bushes and 
placed on the end of a point of land near a 
feeding-Zround. Sometimes a few decoys will 
be placed in the water near-by, which will 
occasionally tempt a stray bird to fly with- 
in closer range than usual. The bars are 
oceupied only during early morning and late 
in the evening, when the light is so uncertain 
that the birds cannot see the hunter until 
they are within range. The bar is merely 
the wooden enclosure, but is not concealed 
by trees or bushes. It is placed directly in 
a course between the feeding-grounds, the idea 
being to shoot into the flock as they fly di- 
rectly overhead. The decoy method, how- 
ever, is more extensively used, as the hunter 
can take his position in a patch of open wa- 
ter in the midst of the feeding-ground, and 
generally gets more chances to shoot. In 
decoy-shooting on the Susquehanna, the 
wooden ducks are sometimes placed in 
“ flocks ” of 150 to 200, covering quite a large 
area of the surface. In the centre of the 
flock is anchored a “ sink-boat,” dubbed a 
“ coffin” on account of its opening in the 
centre, in which the sportsman lies flat on 
his hack. The hole is lined with heavy can- 
vas or light metal, so that it is watertight. 


The Making of Exposition 
Statuary 


By Elsie Reasoner 
See page 1583 

Tue work of enlarging the statuary for 
the St. Louis Exposition is progressing rap- 
idly under the direction of Karl Bitter, Chief 
of the Department of Seulpture, in the aban- 
doned round-house of the Erie Railway in 
Hoboken, which is used as a studio. Former- 
ly the sculptors modeled and entirely com- 
pleted their own groups and figures, work- 
ing at a great Seahventonn. But with 
newer methods, requiring only the concep- 
tion of the idea in the form of a small 
model, the seulptor is not required to work 
upon his own statue. This has been made 
possible by the great improvement in meth- 
ods of enlargement. The “ pointing - ma- 
chine,” which.is the invention of a young 
Brooklyn seulptor, Robert T. Paine, is em- 
ployed in making the enlarged figure corre- 
spond precisely in proportions and outlines 
to the clay model. Adjoining a plaster cast 
of this clay model is placed’ a framework 
of wood, which presents the general outlines 
of the figure or group to be reproduced. It 
is covered with plaster until an outline re- 


sembling, in some degree, that of the model - 


has been attained. 


The “ Pointing-Machine” 

Then the pointing-machine is brought into 
play. It is a horizontal tin tube some eight 
feet in length, with smaller tubes or arms 
at each end terminating in points, and ex- 
tending from it at right angles. The ma- 
chine is operated upon a framework which 
has a sliding-seale measurement. Upon the 
plaster model small black dots have been 
made about an inch apart. The point of the 
small arm of the machine is placed on one 
of these dots, and the point of the long arm 
is placed in a correspondent to it on the 
figure to be built up. Nails are driven in 
to mark these spots, and cement is put on 
to round out the figure. Two men operate 
the machine. The figure is then brought to 
the stage where it may receive the finishing 
touches from the hands of*an expert work- 
man, who must himself be a sculptor. 
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From East to West 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


eyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. 
Look for the signature of S. ANARGY ROS, 


a 


| 


Anurgent situation requiring your immediate presence in New 
York or Chicago can best be met by use of the ‘‘ 20th Century 
Limited.” A little superior to any train in America, and particularly 
ahead in point of speed. Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but 
may be used with equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of 
fast service with comfort. Runs daily, in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 Hours 


Over the LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN and NEW YORK CENTRAL ROADS 


Provides every convenience found in leading botels. 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE—For 50 cents (money or postage) under- 


signed will send a fine colored picture of this great train, set in a charm- 
ing landscape, pronounced by persons who have examined it as the 
finest train view ever issued; suitable for framing. 

For “ Book of Trains” or travel information address 


A. J. Smitn, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send to-day for FREE 
25 copy G O F $2.2 year 
son and Booklet, “How to Remember.” . 
DICKSON SCHOOLOF MEMORY, 941 Auditorium,Chicago. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Ask and Find 


The man of the world seeks 
a perfect stimulant for his 
own personal cheer, comfort 
and hospitality. 


The physician needs 
the purest for his 
patient. 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 
The perfect 


Whiskey is 


BALTIMORE Rye | 
ihe First Sought 
BALTIMORE. 


— The First Bought 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Play with 
Bicycle 
Cards, 


and Hold 
Good Cards. 


They always wear well. Sold by dealers. 
Popular price. Rider back—in continuous 
use for twenty years. Most popular card 
back ever printed. Many other designs, 
including new Automohile designs. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co. §. 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 28, 


Harpe 


“On Every Tongue” 


* And thar stood old Kaintucky,” and “ thar stood old Harper "—both in the front 
ranks everywhere you find them. Sold by leading dealers all over the World. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR MEN 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use = 
in time. Sold by druggists. ond 


N CONSUMPTION 


RIGHT 


INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON. 


September 28, 29, and 30, October 1 and 2. 


The great Inter-State Fair will be held on Sep- 
tember 28, 29, and 30, October 1 and 2, on the Fair 
Grounds, three miles east of Trenton, N. J.,on the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell ex- 
cursion tickets to the Fair Grounds, including coupon 
of admission, at greatly reduced rates from stations 
within a wide radius, and special trains over the 
New York, Belvidere, and Amboy Divisions will be 
run through to the grounds, thus avoiding street-car 
transfer. 

As in: previous years, every department will be 
replete. with superior and instractive displays. The 
blooded stock exhibit will be particularly fine, and 
the daily programme of races contajns the speedtest 
classes obtainable. The management of the Fair has 
put forth extraordinary efforts to make this year’s 
exhibition even greater than last year’s record-break- 


ing display. 


20th CENTURY LIMITED. Ano take snore. 
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LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. ¥. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excelience of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. JouNnson QUINN, Prop. 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. IT.adies’ and “Gentlemen's 
Kestaurant and Private Dining - Rooms on secoml floor. 
‘Iwo hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 

ces of interest. 
Near Back Bay STAarTIons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


are 
SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 


Pasted on 
every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel- Steel 
Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If substitutes are offered 

us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 

and Housefurnishing Stores. 

LALANCE GR0ssE AN MFG. CO, 
New Work. Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. 
subject to trial and approval. . 
Jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 


(CykUs CHAMBEKS, 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


I CAN SELL YOUR | 
Real Estate 


ze. matter where it is or what it is worth. 
description, state price and learn my wonderfully successful 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
252 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. | 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


To be distributed among subscribers to the 
Cincinnati Daily Enquirer in November, 1903. 


On Tuesday, the 3d day of November, 1903, there will be a state 
election at which a Governor of Ohio will be voted for. To stimulate 
interest in this election, the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer has set aside 
$10,000. This will be distributed, according to the schedule annexed, 
among the subscribers, on and after this date until the close of the con- 
test, wis estimate nearest the vote which will be cast for the office of 
Governor of Ohio. The number of the total votes cast for the office 
of Governor will be determined as final and conclusive by the official 
certificate of the Secretary of State. 


THE PRIZES TO BE DISTRIBUTED ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


To the one making the nearest correct estimate of the exact 


total of the vote for the office of Governor of Ohio...... $5,000.00 
| Po the ........ 2,500.00 
50.00 
py © 25.00 


In all fourteen premiums amounting to $10,000.00 


If there is a tie in the estimate of two or more persons for any one of the prizes, the amount 
thereof will be equally divided. 


TSE oF YEARS. 


1883. ...718,168 1891. 795,631 906 
1889. ..775,526 


. $1.50 for a month's subscription entitles to one estimate. 
For estimate blanks and full particulars, seé Daily or Weekly Enquirer. 
Address all estimates and communications to 


THE ENQUIRER PROFIT-SHARING BUREAU, P. O. Box 716, CINCINNATI, 0. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


HAIR GROW! 


Evans Vacuum Cap. 


This appliance will massage the 
scalp and force a free and healthful 
circulation. It will stop hair from | 
falling out and restore a normal | 
rowth where live follicles exist. 

he cap is used ten minutes twice | 
aday and the effects are pleasant 
from the very beginning. Sold on 
30 days trial. Call on of address 


Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton Building ; 
New York Office, 1300 Broadway. 

NoTs: Tothose who find it con- 
venient to call at our offices, we will 
give a sufficient number of demon- 


WILL MAKE 


Strations free to satisfy them a. te — 
the merit of this appliance. 2D MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J. 
Cra bb’s A new edition of "CA Cl E 
En lish this standard work 
8 now ready. ¢ U R E D 
: . Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
Synonymes $1.25 & painiess cure. Most cases are treated at home. 


Send for book telling what wonderful things are 
being done. Gives instant relief from pain. Ad- 
Dr. B. F. By N. 111. St. » Indiaaspolis,ind 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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